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ART. I.—PACIFIC RAILWAY CONVENTION AT SAINT LOUIS. 


Apprehensive that*some of our readers may have become weary of 
this topic, we beg to state the reasons why, for several months past, 
we have devoted so large a portion of the Western Journal to the sub- 
ject of a railway to the Pacific ocean. Meeting, as it did, with the 
cordial approbation of the editors, and coming within the scope and 
design of their labors, they deemed it to be their duty to bring to the 
support of this great project all the aid in their power. And believ- 
ing that the measure was too vast, and important in all its bearings 
and consequences to be left solely to the management and direction of 
statesmen and politicians ; and, that Congress would not be likely to 
take any definate action in respect to it without an expression of the 
people in its favor, we suggested the assembling of a Convention"at 
some place east of the Alleghany Mountains, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the sense of the people of every part of the Union, in re- 
spect to the policy of undertaking the work.* But our suggestions 
in regard to a convention to be held in some of the eastern cities, re- 
ceiving no favor from the people of the Atlantic States, a few enter- 
prising citizens of St. Louis succeeded in making arrangements for a 
Convention in this city, to be held on the 15th day of October, 1849. 

The proposition for a national Convention having originated with 
us, it was our duty to appropriate a portion of our pages to the pub- 
lication of facts and arguments relating to the subject proposed for 
consideration. The proceedings of the Convention have now become 
historical facts: and as we believe it to be one of those events which 
is destined to stand out in bold relief in the annals of the valley of 
the Mississippi—not to say of the age in which we live—we could 
not consistently omit to record the principal facts connected with its 
deliberations and proceedings. 

The Convention was designed to be purely national in all its as- 








*See the April number of the Western Journal, page 216. 
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pects, and bearings; and this was the leading idea of those who de- 
voted their time and labor towards getting it up. This was a new 
principle of action to a large portion of the people of this country; 
and one not easily comprehended, especially by politicians, who found 
it very difficult to seperate the idea of a Convention, from an assembly 
called for political purposes. But when it was ascertained that a 
strong national sentiment prevailed, and that a large portion of the 
delegates were resolved to look alone to the legitimate purposes of 
the Convention, it was gratifying to observe how soon this national 
sentiment pervaded the entire body. 

In contemplating the glorious consequences of the great enterprise, 
local prejudices, and local interests were forgotten; whigs and demo- 
crats stood side by side and joined in the advocacy of the same _ pro- 
positions: there was a fusion of every feeling, of every sentiment 
into one—and that one was American, 

On the third day of the Convention, Mr. S, Mason, of Ohio, from 
the committee on resolutions, made the following report :— 


“1, Resolved, That this Convention is, in its spirit and object, 
strictly national, having no party, no sectional, no local interests to 
serve or promote, but having at heart the interest of the whole 
country. 

2. Resolved, That it is the duty of the Congress of the United 
States to make immediate provision for the construction of a great 
trunk railroad to the Pacific ocean, in California, with a branch road 
to Oregon, from such point in the Mississippi valley, or on the fron- 
tier of the States, as may be found from examination and surveys, to 
be most eligible and convenient, with reference to the existing and 
prospective state of the country, and the population and convenience 
of the whole Union, and that it should be diligently prosecuted by the 
Federal Government. 

3, Resolved, That the various lines of railway, now either complete 
or under process of construction, from Savannah, Charleston, Rich- 
mond, Baltimore, Philadeiphia, New York, and Boston, tending to, and 
connecting with the Mississippi valley, are only parts of the great 
whole, which the general government is asked to consummate by the 
Mississippi and Pacific railway ; and that these eastern connections 
now being prepared for it by uniting all interests, guarantee the per- 
fect nationality of this work. 

4. Resolved, That, as an important means, as necessary and prelim- 
inary to the construction of such railroad, it is the first duty of the 
American Congress, immediately upon its assembling together, to make 
provision for the establishment of military posts, from the western 
confines of our western States to the Pacific ocean, that these posts 
should be established numerously, in all proper places, not far distant 
from each other; and that civilized and productive settlements should 
be encouraged around them, by liberal sales or grants of the public 
lands ; by extending ample protection to the settlers, and to the trans- 
port of their stores and merchandize, &c., &c. : so that by these means 
full opportunities may be afforded to our Topographical Engineers for 
the immediate reconnoissance and survey of our vast possessions, 
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reaching to the Pacific, and one or more practical roads, with facilities 
of travel, immediately formed for our citizens, across our own terri- 
tories from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores. 

5. Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to construct, or authorize the construction, of a national line of 
Telegraph along the route, which may be determined upon by national 
authority for the great railway to the Pacific. 

G. Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the President of 
this convention, to prepare and publish an address to the people of 
the United States, urging their co-operations in procuring such action 
on the part of Congress as may be necessary to carry out the views of 
this Convention.” 


When these resolutions had been read, the Hon. R. W. Thompson, 
of Indiana, after an address of great force and eloquence, offered the 
follong resolutions in lieu of those reported by the committee : 

‘Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention it is the duty 
of the General Government to provide, at an early period, for the 
construction of a Central National Railroad from the valley of the 
Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, a grand Trunk, 
Railroad, with Branches to St. Louis, Memphis and Chicago. would 
be such a central and national one. 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed to communicate to the 
Convention to be held at Memphis, the foregoing resolutions, and to 
request the concurrence of said Convention therein.” 

These resolutions were finally adopted without a dissenting voice. 

It will be perceived, that, although the Convention refrained from 
expressing any opinion upon many important questions which must 
necessarily arise in adjusting the details of a law authorizing the 
construction of the road, yet, it went as far perhaps, as it was proper 
for it to proceed under the circumstances. Two important points have 
been attained: first, an emphatic recommendation in favor of the con- 
struction of the work by Congress: and second, an agreement in res- 
pect te the branches. It cannot be disguised however, that much dffi- 
culty yet remains in respect to the latter. There is a large and respec- 
table portion of the people of the Union that hold the opinion that 
Congress has no power to construct public works within the limits of 
the States. Some of these were inthe Convention: and after the fore- 
going resolutions were adopted, they asked, that, Mr. Thompson should 
explain the second resolution, so as to prevent it from being construed 
as asserting the right of the general government to construct the 
branches within the States through which they may pass. In conse- 
quence whereof the following explanation was submitted to the con- 
vention, and ordered to be spread upon the journal. 

“Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, in explanation of the second resolution 
offered by him on yesterday, and adopted by the Convention, said— 
that in preparing that resolution, it was his especial and earnest de- 
sign soto frame it, as to express no opinion on the question of the pow- 
er of the General Government over internal improvements within the 
States ; neither to affirm or disaffirmthat power. His sole object, by 
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avoiding that question, was to present to the Convention a proposition 
upon which every member of the Convention, of whatever political 
party, might stand in perfect union and harmony. He intended 
simply to assert that the General Government had power to construct 
the main trunk of the road, and that the question as to the manner of 
constructing the branches, whether by the donation of lands or by the 
States themselves, should be left open for the final determination of 
Congress.” 


The followiug resolutions, being the substance of the 4th and 5th 
resolutions reported by the Committee on resolutions, were offered by 
Judge Treat of Mo., and adopted by the Convention. 


‘<4, Resolved, That, as an important means, as necessary and prelim- 
inary in the construction of such railroad, it is the first duty of the 
American Congress, immediately upon its assembling together, to make 
provision for the establishment of military post, from the western 
confines of our Western States to the Pacific ocean; that these post 
should be established numerously, in all proper places, not far distant 
from each other ; and that civilized and productive settlements should 
be encouraged around them, by liberal sales or grants of the public 
lands ; by extending ample protection to the settlers, and to the trans- 
port of their stores and merchandize, &c., &c. 

5. Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be memoraliz- 
ed to construct, or authorize the construction, of a National Line of 
Telegraph along the route which may be determined upon by national 
authority for the great Railway to the Pacific. Said line of Telegra h 
to be constructed in connexion with the Military post named in the 
preceding resolution, and to be pushed to completion as early as prac- 
ticable.”’ 


It is not our purpose to give all the details of the proceedings : we 
aim simply to recofd such portions thereof as bear immediately upon the 
main subject, and, which received the affirmative action of the conven- 
tion. 

Fifty delegates were appointed to attend the Convention to be held 
at Memphis, on the 23d Oct., 1849. A committee was appointed to 
prepare a memorial to Congress, and an address to the people of the 
United States : and finally, the following resolution offered by J. Lough- 
borough, of Mo., having been adopted, the Convention adjourned on the 
fourth day, amidst the hearty cheering of the delegates and spectators. 


“ Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn it will adjourn to 
re-assemble in the city of Philadelphia, on the first Monday of April 
next: that we hereby invite our brethren who will assemble at the 
city of Memphis, on Monday next , to adopt a similar resolution ; and 
that the committee upon an address to the people of the United States, 
be hereby instructed to appeal to every State, county, city and town 
of the whole glorious Confederacy, to send up a delegation to give ex- 
pression to the will of the American people.” 


When we contemplate the object of this Convention, the conse- 
quences that may be expected to result from the consummation of that 
object, the truly American feeling which pervaded the heart of every 
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delegate, especially towards the close of their deliberations, we expe- 
rience emotions of profound gratification. 


We have ever possessed the most perfect and abiding faith in the 
permanency of the Union of the States, in the undivided and indivisable 
destiny of every member of the confederation; and were delighted 
that, an opportunity was afforded to such as entertained doubts in res- 
pect to the stability of the Union, to see and feel, that, notwithstand- 
ing local jealousies and party strifes are permitted to mar the social har- 
mony, yet, that, when great subjects touching the welfare and glory of 
the nation are presented for deliberation, the American people are 
ready to forget their petty quarrels, and like brothers who have fallen 
out at play, join heart and hand, ina common cause. 


Upon the whole, this Convention has been a refreshing season; a 
season of sympathy and of fraternization of the inhabtants of this 
great valley; and if the object for which the Convention was called, 
should never be consummated, yet we believe that it will be the means 
of improving the social condition of the inhabitants of this region ; 
it will serve to extend and establish their sympathies, encourage them 
to place more reliance upon their own great resources, incite a spirit 
of honorable emulation between different sections, and, finally, cause 
them to abandon the party strifes that have so long disturbed the social 
harmony and delayed the improvement of the country. 


But, if, as we hope and believe, a railroad should be constructed from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, then this Convention will have been 
instrumental in promoting a work calculated to produce a more exten- 
sive and ameliorating influence upon the condition of the human race, 
than any that has ever been achieved by man; and though every part 
of the habitable globe must be benefited by it in the end, yet the 
first fruits of the work will enure to the inhabitants of this valley 
The commencement of the work, with a reasonable prospect of its 
completion, will give an impulse to the development of the resources of 
the West, that will astonish the world — even in this age of wonders. 
But much remains to be done before this mighty ie can be com- 
menced; and in the mean time it is the duty of every individual who 
feels an interest inthe prosperity and glory of the country to do every 
thing in his power to propogate and cherish the spirit of enterprise, of 
concession, and of harmony that governed the late convention in its delib- 
erations—LET MEETINGS BE CALLED IN EVERY COUNTY, 
CITY, AND TOWN OF THE UNION, TO RATIFY AND RE- 
SPOND TO THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE ST. LOUIS CON- 
VENTION—AND TO URGE UPON CONGRESS THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF IMMEDIATE ACTION UPON THE SUBJECT. 
Do this, and there will be no need ofa Convention at Philadelphia on 
the first Monday in April next; for beforethat time, Congress will 
have done all it could, or ought todo in the premises. 
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ART. IL—GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI." 


With its present resources, it would be impossible for the govern- 
ment of the State of Missouri, to conduct a Geological survey on a 
scale suited to the importance of the subject. A large portion of the 
population still struggling with the difficulties and privations of all 
new settlements, with little surplus beyond that necessary for their 
own subsistence, find the present rate of taxation, if not oppressive at 
least very inconvenient to meet. Many years must elapse before this 
condition of things can be removed. Our present population is prob- 
ably about 500 thousand ; if these were as comfortably established in 
their homes as the average of the inhabitants of the eastern or middle 
states, they would not be able still to meet such increased demands 
upon them even for an object of such pressing public good. But such 
is not the case; in the greater part of the state, there are demands, 
immediate, local and individual, that, with the most liberal minded must 
take precedence of those of amore general character. Roads must be 
opened for convenience, and for the transportation of whatever sur- 
plus p roduce they may have, to market. School houses erected and 
education provided for; clothing and the necessaries of life not within 
the range of domestic produce or manufacture, bought. Ploughs, hoes, 
and other agricultural implements are indispensible, &c., &c. These 
are imperative wants that have first to be attended to. If our pres- 
ent population were condensed as they are in the eastern or middle 
states, we might expect them provided for, in a few years and the peo- 
ple prepared to meet demands upon them for objects of a more gener- 
al character. But they would have to bear a ratio to the means the 
people have to meet them even then. By the last census Massachu- 
setts had an average population of more than 101 persons to the square 
mile. Connecticut 65, New York nearly 53, whilst Missouri had 
but five and seven tenths and now probably about seven. Those old- 
er and more wealthy states might well undertake geological surveys, 
on the most liberal scale, from their own resources, but it would be 
oppressive to the people of Missouri, to follow the example. 

Ifthe Congress of the United States, should unfortunately, leave 
this matter to the people of Missouri, with the expectation that their 
knowledge of its importance and their public spirit will induce them to 





*Several typographical errors, both in terms and punctuation, have been dis- 
covered in Dr. King’s article published inthe last number. For which we can of- 
fer no other apology than that of our intense engagements, and the hurry with 
which that number was printed. Some of these errors run through the whole 
edition—others were detected and corrected after a part had been printed. The 
reader will please make the following corrections—At page 20 line 46 for procras- 
tiny read procrastinating—at page 25 line 18 for tunstule read tungstate. Errors 
will be discovered in spelling the names of several other minerals, several words 
are omitted in the sentence ending in the Ist line of page 25. The punctuation at 
page 21 is particularly defective. Eprrons. 
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undertake it, unaided, they will inevitably, be greviously disappointed, 
We do not believe that its warmest friend, could expect or desire the 
attempt to be made at this or any reasonable remote period. It would 
unquestionably result inthe most painful disappointment, and probably 
retard rather than hasten its ultimate accomplishment. The people of Mis- 
souri are fully aware of its importance, and they will freely do all 
they can or ought to be expected to do, to accomplish it, but they are 
too well aware of their situation and capacity, to commit so great an 
act of indiscretion, as to undertake it without the co-operation of the 
United States government. But Missouri expects and she has, to use the 
mildest expression: reasonable grounds to expect, that the intelligence 
of Congress will not leave her in such a predicament. She has reason 
to expect that the government of the United States has interests, pe- 
cuniary and national, sufficient to insure its ready co-operation. 

But she has even more, she has justice, even handed justice, the 
common rights which operate between man and man to cause her to 
expect a favorable response to her memorial. The government of the 
United States yet holds two thirds of all the lands in this state. From 
these Missouri derives not one cent of revenue. It is impossible to 
make this survey without including these lands, and they are or at least 
a large part of them, the very portion that will be most benefitted 
by it. Will the Congress of the United States, refuse its aid, where it is 
so greatly interested, and turn with indifference from the consideration 
of the means of advancing the prosperity of one of the most important 
states of the Union ? Refuse a pittance that would be unfelt, and 
which would be appropriated to objects of such great state and 
national importance ? If the lands of this state were all in the hands of 
her own citizens, and consequently subject to become a source of rev- 
enue to her treasury, self respect would forbid an appeal to any other 
quarter, for co-operation or assistance. Her citizens would gladly 
make known her resources to their fellow-citizens of other states. and 
feel a just pride in the addition, which they believe their development 
will make, to the prosperity of the nation. Science and art of the 
highest grade would be invoked and no state wou!d be classed before 
her in the liberality of her views or expenditures. But what can it be 
expected of her in her present situation? Is it reasonable to hope 
that she will tax her own citizens for this purpose when they havealready 
and comparatively recently, paid into the treasury more than twelve 
millions of dollars,* for the lands they have bought of the United States. 
Must these hardy adventurers be required to contribute still more for 
the public benefit or forego the advantages that science and a proper 
appreciation of the resources of their state would give them? If the 
government of the United States would allow her jands to be taxed as 
Missouri taxes the property of her citizens, or even at the price they 
are held as public land, no assistance we are satisfied would be asked 
by our Legislature. The public lands of this state amount to more 
than 29,700,000 acres, these at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre is more than 37,000,000 of dollars, which at the moderate taxa- 
tion of 16 2-3 cents on the hundred dollars, the present state tax 


*See appendix to the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
Ex. Doc. No. 12. 13th Cong. 2d session. 
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would give 49,500 dollars per annum. This sum added to the present 
resources of the state would enable Missouri to conduct a geological 
survey on a scale, inferior to no other state of the Union. 

This train of reasoning is not, however indulged in, with the ex- 
pectation that the United States will change its present policy on this 
subject. We have no disposition to disturb the relationship that exists 
between the public land States and the General Government. But it 
is a legitimate argument for showing the mutual interest that the national 
Government has in this matter, and the right Missouri has to expect 
its co-operation. The question, indeed, seems so plain, that we are not 
sure if we have not weakened, rather than strengthened it, by what 
we have already said. We do not profess to have much acquaintance 
with law, but we do affect to have some of common justice. If a 
propietor in part of a piece of property should refuse to join in its im- 
provement, when perfectly able, and requested to do so by the co-pro- 
prietor, and which improvement would be very important to one, and 
mutually advantageous to both, he might not be subject to an action at 
law, but he certainly would commit an act of gross injustice, as well 
as folly. A parallel action on the part of a government whose inter- 
ests are both special and general; who should as cordially promote the 
prosperity of Missouri as any other section of the Union, would, if 
possible, be something worse. 

This is not a new subject for the consideration of Congress. By its 
own repeated action it has declared the propriety of such surveys. 
Lewis and Clark’s, Pike and Long’s expeditions, formerly, and more 
recently, the explorations of Nicolet, Fremont, Emory, and others, 
though mixed up with other matters, were more or less geological. 

Every thing that relates to the physical character of the earth, or to 
its natural productions, belongs to, or is intimately associated with, 
geology. Its mountains, plains, and valleys, its rivers, seas, and cli- 
mate, as well as its rocks and minerals, come within its range. And 
even animated nature, living and extinct, tells a tale that must not be 
unheard by the faithful historian of theearth. These enterprising and 
scientific explorers have contributed almost as much to our geological 
as geographical knowledge of the regions they traversed. The explo- 
ring expedition under Capt. Wilkes carried with it a corps of scientific 
men, ole returned laden with nature’s novelties, and a rich store of 
knowledge relating to geology and natural history. All of these ori- 
ginated in, or were approved by Congress ; and by its authority, the 
result of their labors have been presented to the world. 

But the action of Congress has been even more specific than this. 
It has ordered several explorations specially and distinctly geological, 
for the investigation of the mineral resources of certain portions of 
the public domain. It has appropriated the public funds freely and 
liberally for them, and the public has approved its course. The only 
novelty in the memorial of our Legislature, the only difference asked 
in the action of Congress, from what has been done in these cases, is 
that lands not money should be appropriated, and that the survey 
shall be confided to the State. This difference is important; it saves 
expenditure of the public funds ; it will be equally, perhaps more eco- 
nomicaly, and it will give a greater breadth of scientific investigation 
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to the survey. It is therefore an improvement and more worthy the 
support of the National Government. 

It is true that the lands asked for by the memorial have a value, 
but the realization of that valué by the general Government will, 
under existing circumstances, be very remote. It is probable that a 
large portion of the locations made by the surveys would be in the 
mineral region, a portion of the public domain now in least demand ; 
it is therefore an appropriation of the public lands more advantageous 
than is generally made by Congress. They are most commonly given 
for objects of internal improvements, passing through lands being 
settled more rapidly ; and from which Government might soon expect 
to realize a return without adventitious excitement. 

Although the writer has given himself considerable trouble, both 
here and in Washington City, to ascertain the amount the Govern- 
ment has expended in its several geological surveys, he has not been 
able to obtain sufficient data, to enable him to make a perfect state- 
ment of it. An approximation however, sufficiently near for compar- 
ing it, and its results with the appropriation asked for by Missouri, 
can be made from published documents. 

We pass over the first small appropriation of a few thousand dol- 
lars, expended by Mr. Featherstonehaugh, of which the mildest thing 
that can be said, is, that it was money thrown away, and take up the 
survey of Dr. D. D. Owen, of the mineral region of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, in 1839. No regular appropriation seems to have been made 
for that survey; at least the writer has never been able to find one, 
and no statement of its cost accompanies the report. It was published 
by order of Congress, without the plates, in 1840, and republished by 
the same authority, in a larger edition, with them, in 1844. Its cost, 
including publication, was variously estimated in Washington by those 
most competent to form a correct opinion, at from sixty to eighty 
thousand dollars. We think it can be safely put at the former sum. 

The first appropriation for the geological survey of the copper region 
of lake Superior, was made in the General Appropriation bill, approved 
June 17th, 1844, for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845, and was 
for twenty thousand dollars. A contract for the expenditure of this 
was made with the lamented Dr. Houghton, State geologist of Michi- 
gan. 

No appropriation seems to have been made for 1846 ; but for the year 
1847, » further sum of thirty thousand dollars was appropriated; and for 
1848, another sum of fifty thousand dollars was appropriated “for sur- 
veying the copper regions of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, with 
reference to mines and minerals ;” and in 1848, “for compensation of 
geologists, assistant geologists, laborers, packmen, and incidental ex- 

nses attending eg examination and survey of the mineral 
Sake in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, including the amount requir- 
ed for the third and fourth quarters of the year ending the 30th June, 
1848.” Another appropriation of forty thousand dollars.* 

The whole, including the estimated cost of Dr. Owen’s first survey, 
amounting to the sum of two hundred thousand dollars. No appropri- 
ation was asked for the present fiscal year, commencing on the Ist of 





“General —— Bill, approved August 12, 1848. 
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July, 1849, as the several persons to whom these sur¢eys were commit- 
ted, were instrueted to bring their Operations to a close during the 
past season. This, however, it is believed they have not been able to 
do. It is therefore probable that another appropriation will have to 
be made at the next session. The working up of the materials collect- 
ed into a full report, the analysis of the ores, preparation of maps, 
drawings, &c., together with the final publication, is yet to be pro- 
vided for ; and for these, at least twenty-five thousand dollars, we pre- 
sume, will have to be expended. 

This will make the total of what has been, and will have to be ex- 
pended in the geological surveys of the mineral regions of Illinois, 
lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, two hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and dollars in money. 

Until the reports shall have been completed and published, it cannot 
be said what may be the total area embraced in these several surveys; 
but as an approximation, it may be safely estimated not to exceed one- 
half of that of the State of Missouri; and without intending to institute 
any invidious comparison, wé do not hesitate to state it as our firm 
conviction that it does not equal the mineral region of this State in the 
value of its mineral resources, nor in the variety of its minerals, if it 
does even in extent. 

The State of Missouri asks Congress toappropriate or donate her, 
in aid of her proposed survey, an amount of public lands, equal to one 
township in each land office district, which, as there are eight land dis- 
tricts, would be one hundred and eighty-five thousand three hundred 
and twenty acres; and this, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, would amount to two hundred and thirty thousand four hundred 
dollars, being only five thousand four hundred dollars more than the 
estimated amount that will be required to cover the expense of the 
surveys in the four other States just mentioned. 

This naked comparison does not however do justice to Missomnri. 
Independent of her much greater area, the manner in which this sur- 
vey will be conducted by this state, will be, we apprehend, on a much 
broader scientific basis, more deliberate and minute in its investigations, 
and therefore of more practical importance than those which have been 
made by the United States Geologists. We disclaim any want of con- 
fidence in the abilities or industry of the gentlemen who occupy this 
distinguished position, or any doubt but that their reports will add to 
the reputation they already enjoy. The difference that we anticipate, 
results from the diflerent objects the two governments will have in 
view, in such surveys. With the United States Government, the pri- 
mary object is to learn the extent and character of the minerals and 
mineral lands, as is evident from the acts authorizing the surveys ; all 
other information is necessarily incidental or secondary. This is not 
the case with a properly conducted state survey. From natural causes 
Missouri may be an exception, but generally the agricultural, zoological, 
botanical and physical character of the country, takes precedence of its 
mineral resources properly speaking. A survey of Missouri will 
therefore not be merely a description of its mines, or metallurgic ca- 
pacities, as is principally to be expected from the U. S. surveys, but 
will embrace, if properly conducted, every thing relating te its natural 
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history, agricultural, manufacturing and commercial capabilities. Such 
was the case with New York, and such we presume will be the case 
with the surveys of the states that have been since commenced. This 
is more especially necessary in a new country, because it is impossible 
to form a correct opinion of it, without knowing something of its char- 
acter and natural productions, as well as the effects of cultivation and 
civilization upon it. The natural history and physical qualities of a 
country, indicate its capabilities of being made subservient to the uses 
of civilized man, and the difficulties he may anticipate in causing it to 
contribute to his necessities or luxuries. Three fifths of the state of 
Missouri may be considered as purely agricultural in its character, 
and the remaining two-fifths, probably equal in agricultural capabili- 
ties, to the average of the New England states. To make the mineral 
resources of such a country the paramount object of investigation, 
would be to neglect many of the most valuable purposes of a complete 
geological survey. 

It is true that the most of the arguments used by us in favor of the 
memorial of the Legislature to Congress have been based upon the sup- 
posed mineral resources of the state; but this has not been from not 
having a due appreciation of the advantages its other interests will de- 
rive from this survey. Jt must be recollected that these articles are 


not written to convince our own citizens of the benefits they may ex- 
pect from such a survey, this it is hoped and believed would be su- 
perfluous ; but te show that the interest of the United States, will be 
promoted, by an act of common justice to Missouri. Our agricultu- 


ral capacities are generally similar to those of the other western states 


of the same latitude: although experience teaches us that such sur- 
veys are highly advantageous to the intelligent farmer, it is not certain 
that in this state it would increase very much the rate of sales of the 
public land, The increase which it would undoubtedly cause, in the 
produce of the acres under cultivation, would be a national benedt, 
but this is an argument that can be used with equal force by erery 
public land state. It has not been deemed necessary therefore to 
dwell upon the subject above referred to, but it is a proper occssion to 
state that so far from being forgotten, they are considered to beamongst 
the most important objects of the survey to the state. 

This is a favorable occasion to call attention to two &her mineral 
productions, which there is every reason to believe vill be found 
throughout what we have designated the agricultura’ portion. We 
refer to salt and coal. In our former article we indizated the demar- 
cation bet ween the two great geological, or rather ezonomical divisions 
of the state. Salt springs burst forth throughov’ the whole of this 
line, with an uniformity of position and character sufficient to render 
it in the highest degree probable, indeed reasoniig upon geological prin- 
ciples, we might say certain, that they belong¢o the formation in which 
they are found, and as this belongs to theagricultural portion of the 
state, that therefore by means of artisean wells, this important mineral 
may be had throug’): ut the whole of thirregion. We called attention 
to this in our report to the Board of Jaternal Improvements in 1840, 
but as no subsequent explorations hve been m de in relation to if, it 
yet remains a question for determiation. \\ hen salt was somewhat 
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more costly than it has been for some years past, these springs, thougts 
largely diluted as they must necessarily be, by surface water, were in 
many parts of the State profitably worked. Artisean wells by bring- 
ing us directly in contact with the salt from which they originate; or 
the mother water free from dilution, would in all probability, render 
salt works again valuable, supplying not only our own wants, but 
probably all the Upper Mississippi Valley. 

The agricultural region covering what is scientifically called the 
carboneferous formation, abounds in bituminous coal, well adapted to 
manufacturing and domestic purposes. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will be found throughout the whole of this region, and if the 
reports we have heard of it, can be relied on, the beds or deposits in 
some instances, are of extraordinary thickness. It is within my own 
observation, to know that it is frequently found in our western prai- 
ries very near the surface, affording a convenient and cheap fuel for 
the settlers. One of the beds crops out near St. Louis, from which a 
large portion of that consumed by her citizens and manulactories, is 
obtained. At the distance of about 300 feet, perhaps less, below this city 
there ought to be (speaking geologically ) and in all probability there is 
another bed, corresponding in character with what is known as the 
Osage river or Cannel coal. The determination of this latter fact, 
which rest we know on the highest degree of pro! ability, would be oi 
great importance, as this coal would be prete rred to all others for our 
steamboats, and by gas manufacturers. 

These and great m ny other probabilities, remain to be determined 
by geoligical researches. They will ail he embraced in a state survey, 
whilst many ol! them would be omitted, and others but incidently 
noticed by asurvey, conducted as those of the mineral regions of II- 
linois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, under the authority of the 
Vnited States Government have been. Missouri offers to do all that 
Was required in these surveys, and much more. Upon what grounds 
can her proposition be rejected or neglected? The representatives of 
Misseuri in Congress have evinced a liberal, and even a zealous feel- 
ing forthe surveys of the other mineral states. Linn and Relfe we 
believe vere amongst their warmest-advocates. The people of Mis- 
souri approved this feeling, it was in fact but an echo of their own. 
No petty jealousy exists in Missouri against the growth and pros- 
perity of any-sister state. No fear of injury could create a feeling of 
rivalry, beyondthat of honorable competition. This State feels proud 
of everything th tends to advanee the prosperity and grandeur of the 
nation, and cordiilly sustains every constitutional measure that may 
tend to develope ts resources, from the St. Johns’ to the Rio 


Grande, from the sheres of Lake Superior to those of the Gulf of 


Mexico, or the Pacific yean. 

This offer of Missouriis not a novelty. The precedent was estab- 
lished in the surveys of the Lake Superior copper mines, upon a 
broader basis than is proptsed by this State, and if it had not been 
for the untimely end of the Stte geologist, Doct. Houghton, it is more 
than probable that the whole «{ that region, or at least all of it em- 
braced in the.territories of Michigan, would have been surveyed by 
that officer, in connection with his ether State work, and paid for by 
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special appropriations by Congress. At the time of his death he had 
nearly completed his first contract for work amounting to twenty 
thousand dollars, and there can be little doubt, but that the largest 
portion of what has been since appropriate1, would have been ex- 
pended in the same way, if he had lived, We are not aware of any 
objection to the appropriation, or the mode of expenditure that has 
ever been made. The continuance of the surveys subsequently, by 
geologists who held their appointment directly fromthe government of 
the United States, would seem on the contrary to indicate that the 
measure met with popular favor, ; 

In asking the co-operation of Congress therefore, Missouri only asks 
that, which has been already aeceded to others. Upon what grounds 
could be based an argument for a refusal? It surely could not be 
upon the relative value or extent of the several territories. It could 
not be upon the agricultural or mineral resources of the several re- 
gions, nor upon their climate, or commercial and manulacturing facili- 
ties. On all these, Missouri, without pride but with confidence, pre- 
sumes to rank herself amongst the greatest States of the Union. 
Her people entertain this opinion, without vanity or selfishness. 
The prosperity of every other State is gratifying to them, and they 
offer a cordial welcome to all who desire to make a home amongst 
them. But they do not desire to allure them by false representations. 
They would invoke the light of science that the whole Union might 
see for itself, and participate in their blessings. It will be for the 
Congress of the United States to say whether such generous senti- 
ments are appreciated. 


ART. I11—REVIEW OF THE DECISION ON THE PASSENGER LAWS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW YORK. 


Georce Samir, Plaintiff in Error. 
vs. 
Wm. Turner, Health commissioner of the Port of New York. 


James Noaaris, Plaintiff in error. 
vs. 


The City of Beston. 


The above are the titles of two causes decided inthe Supreme court 
of the United States at its December term of 1848, involving the 
question of the power of the States to tax passengers from foreign 
ports. 
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This involves a question of great moment, especially to the west.— 
They were elaborately argued by the greatest counsel in the nation— 
were discussed in separate opinions by all the judges of the Supreme 
Court, except one, and the opinions of the judges were printed in a 
public document by the Senate of the United States, owing to the impor- 
tant political bearing of the subject: but a bare majority of the court 
concurred in the decision rendered in these cases. A point so con- 
tested, of such gieat interest, and determined but by the majority of 
the court, against the opinions of some of its ablest members, cannot 
be considered as setiled, and we have, therefore, thought it might not 
be uninteresting to our readers, to lay before them, some account of 
the cases, and some views in reference to them. 

The power to impose such a tax was maintained to be unconstitu- 
tional, principally on the ground that the tax was in effect a regula- 
tion of foreign commerce conflicting with the regulations of Con- 
gress made in virtue of the power over the subject lodged in the 
general government by the constitution. Whether or not regulations ° 
of commerce made by the States were inoperative merely by force of 
the constitutional grant was an immaterial point to the decision of this 
question, it being held that the power had been actually so exercised by 
Congress as that the laws in question conflicted with the regulations 
of Congress. 

The constitutionality of these laws was maintained by arguing that 
there was no such conflict in the regulations of the State and National 
governments as to anull the State laws and that the States had a 
power over the subject of foreign commerce concurrent with ora 
subordinate to that of Congress by which it was admissable for them 
to make regulations, not in conflict with those actually made by Con- 
gress. 

Secondly. By asserting the power of the States to pass such laws in 
virtue of their general power to tax all things, or objects which they 
are not prehibited from taxing by the constitution of the United 
States either in express words or by necessary implication; and by 
maintaining that this tax is not prohibited in that way. 

Thirdly. It is argued that these laws, are warranted under the au- 
thority which the States possess over the subject of internal police, 
and this is the power under which from their positions in the statutes 
they would appear to have been enacted. The power by which 
health laws, poor laws etc., are enacted. 

Neither of these powers claimed for the States are controverted by 
the court in its decision although in the arguments of some of the Jus- 
tices who give the decision of the court it is denied that the States 
have any power to regulate foreign commerce, because that is granted 
to Congress and is a power exclusive in its nature. The language of 
the constitution is that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes.” The subject which the language of the first branch of 
this sentence commits to Congress for regulation it is argued is the 
commerce vf the United States with foreign nations. It is the sub- 
ject which forms the chief if not our only relation with foreign na- 
tions and to whom none of our political relations are known except the 
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Government of the Union. To them therefore both politically and 
commercially we are one people. Our ships, seamen, and citizens 
are the ships, seamen, and citizens of the United States, and for all 
the purposes of foreign commerce, our ports, harbors, rivers, lands and 
waters, are ports, harbors, rivers, waters and territory of the United 
States, and the authority of the Government must be co-extensive 
with all the relations of the subject. And as no other Government 
has any duty or responsibilities connected with it either to our people 
or toforeign nations, no other Government ought to meddle with it. 

Indeed it is argued further, that such interference must necessarily 
be in conflict with the regulations of the General Government. That 
no regulation can be made by the States which changes or in any de- 
gree modifies the existing laws in relation to the subject but what will 
be deemed in conflict with the rule of Congress. Because from the 
nature of the subject it results that everything not embraced in the 
positive enactments of Congress is left subject to the course of the 
common law of nations. Positive laws are not at all necessary to per- 
mitcommerce. The right exists by the jus commune of nations, and all 
regulations respecting it are restrictive. It is only what is forbidden 
that is unlawful—and whatever is unforbidden is lawful. It follows 
from this when a Government is clothed with power to regulate com- 
merce and has declared by law what it restricts it declares the rest 
free, and that it is impossible that any other Government should at the 
same time be permitted to put any further restrictions upon the re- 
stricted list or in any wise restrict the free list without admitting the 
power of such Government to defeat and put aside the will of the 
other. Indeed there would seem to be no avoiding the conclusion 
that a power to regulate trade is exclusive in its nature, nor can 
force be allowed to the argument drawn from the fact that the States have 
been suffered to exercise the power of passing bankrupt laws, and 
laws respecting weights and measures, the militia, &c.; because in the 
first place, these were not bankrupt laws, or laws respecting weights and 
measures, the militia, &c., ofthe United States; but simply laws respect- 
ing those subjects within the State enacting them, which have been held 
valid, as respects those subjects within their jurisdiction. 

And, secondly, because the ground upon which such laws have been 
held valid, cannot exist, as we an already shown, in respect to those 
affecting the subject at present under consideration. The ground was, 
that the mere existence of power in Congress “to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States,” to 
provide “for organizing, &c., the militia,” to “fix a standard of weights 
and measures,” without the exercise of such powers, did not take away 
from the States the right to legislate on those subjects. It appears, 
from what has been already said, that this reason can have no applica- 
tion to laws affecting commerce, because it does not require legislation 
on the part of Congress, in order to give effect to its power over com- 
merce, as it does with respect to the powers to which the reason ap- 
plies. 

But this is not the point of difficulty in these cases. Mr. Justice 
Johnson points out the quarter whence it comes, in Gibbons vs. Og- 
den, where he says that “a right (on the part of the States) over the 
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subject (of foreign commerce) has never been pretended to in any in- 
stance, except as incidental to the exercise of some other unquestiona- 
bleright.” It is in consequence only, therefore, of the possession of some 
other powers by the States, and not of their having any power over the 
subject of foreign commerce, that the real difficulty arises as to the valid- 
ity of their acts, bearing uponthat subject incidentally. ‘It is no objec- 
tion,’ Justice Johnson remarks in the same case, “‘to the existence of dis- 
tinct substantive powers, that in their application, they bear upon the 
same subject. The same bale of goods, the same cargo of provisions, 
or the same ship, that may be the subject of commercial regulations, 
may also be the vehicle of disease. And the health laws that require 
them to be stopped and ventilated, are no more intended as regulations 
of commerce, than the laws which permit their importation are intend- 
ed to innoculate the community with disease. Their different purpos- 
es mark the distinction between the powers brought into action; and 
while frankly exercised, they can produce no serious collision.” He 
means, however, only by this language, that generally these separate 
powers may be exercised without collision—not as was said elsewhere, 
that “collisions must be sought to be produced ;” for in that case, as in 
these, the collision was adjudged to have actually taken place without 
imputing either a design, or want of frankness to the State law-givers. 
Indeed, that presumption is never entertained with respect to legisla- 
tive action; and yet it is one great purpose for which the high tribu- 
nal of the supreme court was instituted to decide anticipated conflicts 
between the laws emanating from the States and the Union. 

Some other test, then, becomes necessary, besides merely the inten- 
tion or purpose for which laws were enacted, in deciding upon their 
validity ; and the principal test resorted to isto pass upon the effects 
which must result from putting them in force. It was by this stand- 
ard that the laws of New York passed upon in Gibbons and Ogden, was 
adjudged void by the whole bench. And again, in one of these cases, 
it was upon this that another law of that State was held to be unconsti- 
tutional by the court; and, indeed, upon this test, so much of it as 
taxed citizens coming from other States, was held tobe void by the 
whole bench. 

To consider it in this point of view, its nature is analyzed, and its 
various qualities compared with those of other taxes, so as to see with 
which it is most properly classified. Thus, on one side, it is claimed 
to be similar to a poll-tax, or a tax upon ships as property and part of 
the capital of the owner, from which it is confessedly not exempt, 
though it is an instrument of commerce. 

But these taxes are required to be paid by the master, owner, or 
consignee of a vessel, so much in the one case for each passenger, 
seaman, &c.; and by the other law, so much for each alien passen- 
ger. It differs from a poll-tax in the manner of laying it, in that the 
captains, &c., are charged with it not in the individual. It differs, 
also, in the considerations from which it springs. The poll-tax is 
usually a tax paid by a resident of the State, and is in consideration of 
the protection given the person for a certain space of time. The pas- 
senger-tax is for the privilege of coming within the territory where, if 
he remained, in due season, he would be subject to pay the other tax; 
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and the price paid for his admission, would not exempt him from pay- 
ing the price of his residence. It is not analogous to the tax upon 
ships for a similar reason, that it isa tax over and beside that, 'paid 
upon the ship as part of the owner’s capital. All such taxes, moreo- 
ver, are paid at stated periods, as annually, and are not contingent 
upon events, as upon the arrival of a ship. 

On the other hand, it is claimed to be similar to, if it is not in effect 
or actually, atonnage duty. Being like it, in that it is a tax paid for the 
use of the ship; and differing only from a tonnage duty—strictly so 
called—in this, that it is a rate, graduated by the number of men ac- 
tually carried, whilst that is a duty determined by the capacity of the 
vessel for carrying merchandize. It may well be doubted whether un- 
der the name of tonnage duty, it was not intended to include every sort 
of tax upon the use of shipping. The fact that there is a difference in 
the numbers actually carried, and the capacity of the vessels to carry, 
is not sufficient to distinguish a tax imposed according to the number, 
from one levied according to the capacity of the vessel for carrying, 
else a duty measured by the freight actually transported, might be dis- 
tinguished from one rated by the capacity of the vessel for that pur- 
pose. The design of atonnage duty is, in fact, only to put a tax upon 
the shipping business ; and the mode of imposing it by the tonnage 
duty, is merely intended as a method of proportioning it to the amount 
of business done; and besides that, as the capacity of the vessel for car- 
rying, furnishes a mode nearly enough approximated to the amount 
actually carried, it was afar more convenient and safe modeot assess- 
ment for the government. 

Nor can this tax be distinguished from a tonnage duty by urging, 
that although it is paid to the collector by the captain, yet that it real- 
ly comes trom the passenger, being collected by him of the passen- 
ger, by way of increased fare ; because the same thing, in substance, 
may be said of a tonnage duty; that may, with the same propriety, be 
called a tax on freight, as this can be called a tax on passengers; for 
both will, in some degree, increase the price to be paid by the use of 
the vessel, that embracing the charge for transporting, either of men 
or merchandize, as the case may be; these being the only differences 
between the taxes in question and a tennage duty, the distinction 
would seem to be too immaterial to prevent them from being classed 
as essentially tonnage duties ; and within the intent, if not the letter, 
of the prohibition in the constitution. 

If this analysis of the nature of these taxes be fair, the conclusion 
arrived at is more direct and satisfactory to the mind, than the similar 
result which is arrived at by considering whether these taxes do not 
amount to a regulation of commerce which conflicts with the regula- 
tions of the United States, and for that reason, are void ; although, be- 
ing passed in virtue of the taxing power of the States, and operating 
only incidently on commerce, they would not be void except for their 


conflict with the regulations of trade, which Congress has passed. 

But from what has already been said respecting the nature of regula 

tions of trade, it follows, that it cannot be expected that such a con- 

flict can be shown any otherwise than by adducing the fact that the 

States have put conditions upon what Congress has left without con- 
9 
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ditions: that what Congress allows to be free, the States have inter: 
posed to subject to a tax—to which it could be replied, that although 
such is the effect of the tax, it is a mere incident: that it has been de- 
cided, in the license cases, that it is no objection to State laws that 
they have an incidental effect of restricting importation, Xe.: that it is 
manifestly the only object of these taxes merely to raise revenue ; and 
not to modify the course of trade, &e. And although this reply may 
not avoid the difficulty which is felt respecting the danger of allowing 
a tax, merely because of its small amount, for it would seem to follow, 
that if these amounts were permissible, larger amounts would be also ; 
and if larger, how large might they not be, or where would the limit 
be found? It might be answered, that the limit would be where it 
was obvious that the effect was more a commercial regulation than a 
tax. But that would be a matter of fact about which, from its per- 
plexing nature, it would be difficult to have a decided opinion. 

It was in view of such difficulties, no doubt, that the taxing power 
of the States was so carefully restrained on those subjects through 
which it could affect commerce. 

It would be manifestly impossible to say, in such cases, where the 
tax ended, and the commercial regulation began ; and where one or the 
other preponderated. Nor would that even settle the question effec- 
tually ; for it might still be contended, as it still is, that it did not pre- 
clude the States from using their undoubted power to tax, in whatever 
degree its results might interfere with the commercial power and reg- 
ulations of the Union. 

That, however, is not the position which Chief Justice Tanney, and the 
other Judges who dissented from the judgment of the court in these 
cases, occupy. Indeed it is manifest, from considering one of the po- 
sitions taken by these members of the court, that the difference be- 
tween them and the court, is merely as to the degree of interference 
effected by these laws with commerce ; and I think it can be shown, 
from that position, that the laws in question, ought to have been ad- 
judged invalid, on the ground of such interference. 

The position to which I refer, is the admission that so much of the 
law of New York as imposed a tax upon citizens coming from other 
States, was invalid and unconstitutional. The reasons given for this 
opinion by Chief Justice Tanney are, that “living, as we do, under a 
common government, charged with the great concerns of the whole 
Union, every citizen of the United States, from the most remote States 
or territories, is entitled to free access, not only to the principal de- 
partments established at Washington, but also to its judicial tribunals 
and public offices, in every State and territory of the Union. And the 
various provisions in the constitution ofthe United States—such, for 
example, as the right to sue in a federal court, sitting in another State ; 
the right to pursue and reclaim one who has escaped from service ; the 
equal privileges and immunities secured to citizens of other States; 
and the provision that vessels bound to or from one State to another, 
shall not be obliged to enter and clear, or pay duties—all prove that 
it is intended to secure the freest intercourse between the citizens 
of the different States. For all the great purposes for which the fed- 
eral government was formed, we are one people, with one common 
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eountry. Weare all citizens of the United States; and, as members 
of the same community, must have the right to pass and repass through 
every part of it, without interruption, as “freely as in our own States ; ; 
and a tax imposed by a State for entering its territories or harbors, is 
inconsistent with the rights which belong to the citizens of other 
States, as members of the Union, and with the objects which that 
Union was intended to attain. Such a power in the States could pro- 
duce nothing but discord, and mutual irritation; and they very clearly 
do not possess it.’ 

It will be necessary to analyse briefly the considerations presented 
in this forcible array, in order to ascertain what are in fact, the con- 
trolling considerations presented. In the first place, it may be said 
that the free intercourse which seems so necessary to have been guard- 
ed by the constitution, can scarcely be said to be so, by the specific 
provisions referred to by the Chiet Justice: that is, the right to sue 
in the federal court of another State; the right to pursue and reclaim 
one escaped from service; the equal privileges and immunities stipu- 
lated for as to all citizens ; the right to visit public offices at Washing- 
ton; and provisions against subjecting vessels to duties, or obliging 
them to enter and pay, when bound from one State to another. All 
the intercourse which would be protected by these provisions, might 
be excepted from taxation, and yet leave the great bulk of it subject to 
taxation. Indeed that which might be exce pted would be very incon- 

siderable in amount, compare d with what would be left oul ject to tax- 
ation; and it would be the least plausible answer to the ol bjection, that 
if the States had such power, they might throw obstacles in the w ay 
of fulfilling these provisions of the constitution, to say that the pro- 
vision in reference to the equal immunities of citizens of the United 
States, would prevent the States from ever making the tax very bur- 
densome, or sufficiently so to throw any serious obstacle in the way of 
such intercourse, because the tax must be the same upon their own 
citizens, who would practically feel it most, and they would therefore 
take care that the tax should be moderate. 

But, even so regulated, this is a condition of things which the Chief 
Justice truly says, is not reconcilable with the great objects, and when 
it is recollected that even in the articles of the confederation. provision 
was made for free intercourse for all the white inhabitants of the sev- 
eral States, it would be remarkable that the constitution, which was 
to usher in ‘‘a more perfect union,” should have wrought a change 
from free to restricted and taxed intercourse , and yet, suchan oversight 
which would admit of this, might be imputed to them, if no other pro- 
visions than those quoted by the Chief Justice had been inserted in 

the constitution to guard against such taxation. 

Is there, then, a provision in the constitution which affords a surer 
guarantee for general free intercourse, than that which flows from the 
inference that it must be intended that citizens should have access to 
the departments at Washington, and to the federal courts in the sever- 
al'States, and the right to recapture slaves? Is there not a more 
comprehensive subject than either of these, devolved upon the general 
government. and one which draws with it far more of the intercourse 
ef our people? What is,in fact, the principal thing comprehended 
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“in the great objects for which the federal government was formed,”’ 
and with which the Chief Justice says it is inconsistent that the States 
should possess such power? Those who cre familiar with the opera- 
tions of the government, recognize at once, that it is incompatible with 
its objects and workings that the States should possess sucha power ; 
but a legal argument requires a statement of the precise objects refer- 
red to, and the particular clauses of the constitution by which the 
General Government is charged with them. That it was intended to 
secure intercourse against State restriction by the constitution, may be 
presumed from the fact that its great object was to make “ a more per- 
fect Union,” than existed under the confederation, in which neverthe- 
less, it was stipulated that “the people of each State, shall have free 
ingress and regress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy there- 
in all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, 
impositions, and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respectively.” 
And we would also look to find the provision in the new instrument 
in the same connection as in the old, that is to say, among these pro- 
visions respecting to trade and commerce, which was then, as it is still, 
the object of nearly all the intercourse of our citizens. But we do not 
find any such express stipulation in the constitution, and the reason is, 
because the States no longer hold power over the subject of trade and 
commerce betweenthem, but having ceded the control of the whole 
subject to the General Government it was unecessary to stipulate re- 
specting its parts. Under the confederation it was otherwise, the 
General Government was clothed with parts only of that great power, 
and it was very proper under such an instrument to stipulate the 
privilege in question. But the confusion, animosities, and embarrass- 
ments in trade, growing out of the possession of this power by the 
States, having lead to the formation of the new constitution, in which 
the whole of it is conferred upon the General Government, with every 
precaution as we have seen against future intermeddling by the States, 
it was no longer proper to stipulate against restriction of intercourse 
by the States, as when the power over commerce was divided between 
the two Governments; and it was therefore necessary to mark the 
limits of the powers of each. 


If it were not settled by the decision of the Supreme court, and the 
writers upon public law, that the control over the intercourse of per- 
sons was included in the power over commerce, what I have just said 
would warrant that construction of our constitution. For it appears 
that in connexion with the stipulations respecting commerce, contained 
in the articles of confederation under which the States retained the 
general power to regulate commerce, that they were restricted from 
making any regulations to prevent free intercourse between the seve- 
ral States. But, that when the general power on the subject was 
transferred to the General Government it was not thought necessary 
to insert the restriction upon the States. It was thought to be a good 
precaution to forbid expressly the use of the taxing power as re- 
spects the objects or things which were the subjects of foreign com- 
merce, to avoid litigation among citizens, and conflict between the Gov- 
ernments. But intercourse of persons, it seems, was thought to be 
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so closely connected with the subject of commerce that with the trans- 
fer of the control of it tothe General Government it was not necessa- 
ry to forbid the States to restrict, or tax it, as it was to forbid them to 
tax imports and exports, and tonnage. 

Now it may be enquired if it is thought that by force of the transfer 
of power to regulate commerce among the States,the States were 
stripped of all power to tax intercourse between them, does not the 
same thing follow respecting foreign intercourse upon the transfer of 
the power to regulate that ? 

It has been already remarked that the intercourse rendered necessa- 
ry under the provisions of the constitution, referred to by the Chief Jus- 
tice, was insignificant in amount, compared with the whole amount 
which takes place between the States; and it is necessary in order to 
protect the great branch of this intercourse to consider what are the 
provisions of the constitution which were made to further the great 
objects of the constitution with which, he says, this tax is inconsistent. 
If we refer to the history of the constitution the remark will be ac- 
knowledged to be just, that ‘“‘ over whatever other interests of the 
country this Government may diffuse its benefits and its blessings, it 
will always be true, as matter of historical fact, that it had its immedi- 
ate origin in the necessities of commerce, andfor its immediate object 
the relief of those necessities by removing their causes, and by estab- 
lishing a uniform and steady system.” And this was the agency 
adopted to bring about the blessings recited in the preamble of the 
constitution, as the ultimate object for which it was established; and it 
has been, and is, in fact, the means by which those objects have been, 
and will continue to be promoted, more than all others whatsoever. 
Indeed every other agency is but secondary and dependent upon it, 
and it is with this, therefore, thatthe laws in question interfere. It 
is connected with this that citizens of the different States, want access 
to the Federal courts in other States, and want their vessels to land 
without being required to enter, or clear, or pay duties; and it is for 
this that nearly all the vast crowd which is constantly traversing our 
extended country require unrestrained access to every part of it. It 
is impossible to suppose that this immense intercourse, the direct and 
indispensible opening of an extended commerce, should have been 
overlooked by the framers of the constitution, or left dependent upon 
provisions in the constitution, not connected with the subject of it for 
protection. 

Upon analysing the reasons of the Chief Justice, assigned for holding 
the provision of the law of New York which imposes a tax upon the 
intercourse of citizens to be invalid, they are found to be really only 
another mode of stating that the law interferes with the provision 
which confers the power over commerce upon the General Govern- 
ment, and that being so, the reasons which invalidate it as to citizens 
applies to other persons, and extends to foreign, as well as to inter- 
course between the States. 

But it is thought that these laws may be sustained in virtue of what 
is called the police power of the States—the term being used in the 
mere restricted sense—under which they have the right to protgct 
themselves against paupers, vagrants, criminals, refugees &c., and also 
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against the introduction of disease. This is, in fact, merely inv oking 
the same power as that under which the argument was made to sus- 
tain itas atax. In that it was attempted to sustain its application to 
the subje ct in the way of taxation ; in this in the way of regulating the 
subjects of pauperism, &c. In this last connection it is made to bear 
upon slavery, and the State laws in relation to slaves, and the race 
from which slaves in this country are derived. This gives somewhat 
of a political aspect to the case, and much of the feeling manifested in 
the opinions are due to this circumstance. This gives greater ear- 
nestness to the controversy than the consideraions which I have no- 
ticed. For though the power to tax, for the sake of revenue, is desi- 
rable, the power to exclude, ( which, it is maintained, is dependent upon 
the power to annex conditions to the admission of ) certain persons is 
of far greater moment to the States. It is said to be of indispensable 
necessity, that some of the States should have the power of excluding 
certain ‘persons, as free negroes, in order to maintain domestic tran- 
quillity—whilst it is equally necessary, to all, that they should have 
power to prevent paupers, convicts, Xc., from settling within their 
territories; and that hence, the admission of any person, whatever, 
except citizens of the United States, depends upon the will of the 
State, and that, having the power, from these considerations, of ex- 


cluding, they may prescribe such conditions, either in the shape of 
sanitory regulations, or pecuniary payments as the States think proper 


to impose. 
The provision in the Constitution, which forbade Congress from 


prohibiting the migration or importation of such persons as the States 
chose to admit, prior to 1808, it is contended, applies to slaves only, 
and used both the phrase migration and importation, in order to 
apply to them in their character both as property and persons. It was 
intended by that provision merely to limit, for a period, the power of 
Congress over commerce, under which, if not srestrained,the slave 
trade might have been, and no doubt would have been forthwith abol- 
ished. And as that was the only sort of persons that it would have 
been desirable to refuse admission to, at that time, it seems a reasona- 
ble construction of the language. The word “slaves,’’ was not here, 
nor any where else in the Constitution; because, there were many mem- 
bers of the Convention who would, neither expressly or impliedly 
admit that one human being could have property in another, for a mo- 
ment. They would not, therefore, use language which, by one con- 
struction, might be thought descriptive of the actual relation—might, 
by another, be supposed to recognize its legality. This was, perhaps, 
unnecessary delicacy, but it is characteristic of the men of that era to 
scruple at the remotest approach of what appeared to them as sinful. 

This branch of the subject raises the questions of the greatest diffi- 
culty in these cases. It is undeniable that, the States possess power 
to protect themselves against paupers, convicts, &c, the power to 
prevent the settlement and impositions of such characters upon a 
community is inherent in every government, This belongs to even 
Jesser communities than States. It is recognized as possessed by 
counties, parishes, hundreds &Xc., but it was never attempted to ex- 
elude persons generally, in order to prevent the settlement of paupers, 
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But it does not fellow that the States may tax those whom they admit, 
even upon the supposition that they have the power of determining 
who shall, and who shall not be admitted. The reasons on which the 
power to exclude is rested, do not extend to the imposition of taxes 
upon those who are admitted by the States. But having made use of 
them, to maintain the right to exclude, it is then said that this power 
of exclusion involves the lesser one of taxation. But this does not 
follow, any more than the power of preventing the landing of ships 
or goods under quarantine laws, which the States possess and exercise, 
gives them the power of exacting a pecuniary consideration as the con- 
dition of landing, in such cases. If it is argued in one cuse, that as 
they have the power to exclude altogether, they may determine for 
themselves what is a sufficient inducement for them to waive such 
right, and if they shall think a pecuniary payment a sufficient indem- 
nity for the injury which they receive by the admission, there can be 
no objection to an arrangement which accommodates the emigrant, and 
satisfies the State; so it can be argued in the other, that as the State 
has the power of excluding ships and goods temporarily, for certain 
reasons, it is in their discretion to determine the circumstances under 
which it shall be exercised. They may, therefore, apply to all cases, 
and subject all ships and goods to quarantine, except such as shall pay 
a sum of money which will indemnify the State for the supposed injury 
inflicted by their admission. And although, in both these classes of 
cases, we may suppose that laws might be passed bythe States, which 
would be within their acknowledged powers, which would interfere 
with the grants to Congress, there never can be such a state of things 
in point of fact. We might suppose, for example, that under the 
power to exclude, all persons might be excluded, and that under the 
quarantine power the time might be made so long as practically to 
exclude all ships and merchandize. But no such things can take place 
in fact. On the contrary, we have the sure guarantee of interest, that 
neither of these powers will ever be exerted so as practically to interfere 
with the General Government, or to incommode commerce to any de- 
gree ; but, on the contrary, it will only be used for its advantage. For, 
whilst it is indispensable to the health, morality, and safety of the 
people of the States generally, that they should exercise the power to 
salads paupers, convicts, diseased and dangerous persons, there are 
no pursuits which so much require this protection as commerce. 

But there is no such guarantee for the use of the taxing power, in 
respect to the transit of the men, or merchandize employed in foreign 
commerce. This is proved by the great fact that, by the common 
consent of the statesmen of that day, it was indispensible that the con- 
federation should be superceded by an instrument in which this power 
should be yielded up by the States. If their own interest had been 
sufficient then to prevent them from such use of the power to tax 
commerce as would prove hurtful to themselves and the other States, 
the constitution would not have been adopted, probably. But it 
was not, and that argument, now used in reference to passengers or 
intercourse, is no better now than it was then. The great reason why 
discretion may be allowed them as respects the extent of exclusion 
under both quarantine regulations and police laws, against paupers, 
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convicts, &c, and no discretion can be allowed in the way of taxing 
trade, either by putting the tax in the shape of one on ships, that 
carry men or carry merchandize, or upon the men or the merchandize 
employed in trade, is because, in the one case, there is no temptation 
to abuse the power, and in the last case there is such temptation. 

This view of the subject is not presented in either of the opinions 
delivered in these cases ; but, in addition to its reasonableness, it is 
sanctioned expressly by Justice Johnson, in the case of Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, p. 231. Whilst he maintains the power of Congress to be 
exclusive, on the subject of commerce, and that it comprehends inter- 
course, giving thereby to Congress the general power over ingress and 
egress of persons, he qualifies this by saying that this right does 
not extend to the admission of those whom the States may think proper 
to exclude. I think, therefore, that this may be the true ground on 
which te put this question, and that all the powers essential to securing 
the States against the evils dreaded from convicts, paupers, free blacks, 
&c., are within the line laid down by Justice Johnson, Whilst it as- 
signs to the Union the entire regulation of commercial intercourse, 
and secures it against State interference and taxation. 

It is easy to see, as has been said above, that the reasoning by which 
the power of excluding certain persons is shown to be necessary to 
the States, does not uphold the claim to tax commercial intercourse, and 
therefore that there ought to be a mode by which they might be p€r- 
mitted to exercise one power, without trenching upon the other; and 
the distinction taken by Justice Johnson seems to point out a satisfac- 
tory and practicable mode for attaining this end. 

The discretionary power to exclude classes and castes, and that of 
taxing general intercourse, even if lodged in the same sovereignty, 
would be regarded as proceeding from distinct heads or sources of 
power; and though, when lodged in different sovereignties we may 
imagine cases of conflict, yet, practically, conflict will never arise. 
But, even on the supposition that these powers had a common source, 
and that the possession of one implied, ordinarily, the possession of the 
other, and that the States are admitted to possess the power of excluding 
such persons as they think proper from their territorial limits, in order 
to enable them to protect themselves against paupers, convicts, &c., 
yet it might be that the subject of ordinary intercourse, that which is 
not prohibited, was excepted from State control, and was committed 
for regulation to another sovereignty, either expressly, as the power 
to tax imports, &c., is expressly excepted from the power of taxation 
by the States, although the general power remains; or it might be im- 
pliedly excepted, as belonging also to another class of powers which 
were devolved upon a superior government. Thus we have seen that 
whatever may be thought of the propositions, that the power to exclude 
resides in the States, and that this power involves that of prescribing 
conditions for ordinary intercourse, such intercourse undoubtedly 
belongs also to the subject of commerce, and was committed for regu- 
lation along with that subject, to the general government. That it 
has, in fact, legislated, and also regulated with foreign governments in 
reference to it, and must mont. + therefore, be excepted from State 
control or regulations ; nor do the equitable considerations which have 
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been argued in favor of the propriety of these causes seem any better 
founded in my view of them than the legal argument. It is said that 
emigration w hich goes on through these ports, brings a great burden upon 
these communities in the shape of paupers, and that itis proper that a 
tax should be laid upon it, in order to provide means for the maintenance 
of paupers. It is an answer to all this to say, that no objection is 


taken to so much of the Mass. law as provides against the landing of 


paupers, and requiring security for the charges they may put the commu- 
nity to. This provision is no doubt sufficient for the purpose of protect- 
ing the States from foreign paupers. The remaining provisions which 
impose a tax, can scarcely be intended to support persons who are ex- 
cluded or provided for by the previous provision. But this is justified 
on the ground of its beinga provision against the contingency of some of 
these becoming paupers who are not so when admitted, and do not be- 
come so within twelve months, and it is right to get money from them 
when they have it, so as to take care of them when they have it not. 
Now this is not the case put in the argument as there presented, provis- 
ion was sought against actual paupers, sent in shiploads from foreign 
ports to the ports of the Union—not people who were able to take care 
of themselves for twelve months, and who might then become paupers. 
With respect to such emigrants, there was manifestly no force in the 
appeal, and no ground for the alarm that our sea-ports were to be 
overrun with foreign paupers, emptied upon us by the authorities of 
Europe; for, as a general thing, those who were able to provide for 
themselves for twelve months, would not become chargeable upon the 
public thereafter ; and when it is considered that the vast emigration 
which takes place through these ports, is emigration to the United 
States, and destined chiefly, not fer the cities of New York and Boston 
any more than for Nova Scotia, or other places at which they may 
happen to touch, but for the western portion of the Union, the propri- 
ety of a mere temporary provision against their becoming a burden on 
these cities, and the impropriety of taxing them for the mere _priv- 
ilege of passing through them, is still farther manifested. This view 
of the subject shows, also, the equal propriety of considering these 
ports, as ports of the United States, as well with reference to the 
persons who pass through them on the way to more remote parts of 
the Union, as with reference to the merchandize which is imported 
through them; for it is probable, that of the persons landed in these 
places, the proportion that remains in them, is less than of the goods 
imported, which shows that the same general reason exists for exempt 
ing both from paying the local government for permission to land 


ART. IV.—COTTON MILLS BY COTTON GROWERS 


The following able article, from the pen of S. R. Cockrill, Esq., 
of Tennessee, was published a short time since in the Nashville Ban- 
ner and Whig, over the signature of “A Planter: but, encouraged by 
the approbation of the press, the author transmitted to us a copy with 
authority to publish it in connexion with his name, if we should es- 
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teem it worthy of a place in our Journal. Thescheme of locating the 
spindles at points most convenient to the fields, and operating them 
with slave labor, is in our opinion the true policy of the south. The 
same degree of common sense that dictated the separation of the fibre 
from the seed, before shipping it to market, plainly indicates the econ- 
omy of spinning it into yarn, and weaving it into cloth. This branch 
of the subject is so well illustrated by the author that we shall make 
no attempt to improve e ‘ither his facts or arguments. 

But his suggestion in respect to the amendment of the constitution, 
so as to authorize the levying of an export duty en raw cotton, is se 
novel, and startling withal, that, we should require much time for re- 
flection before we could assent to such a proposition. ‘There can be 
little doubt that, such a measure, if adopted, would force upon the 
south a policy that would not only greatly increase the value of her 
real and personal property, but more than double the value of her 
annual products ; and hence, we are not surprised to meet with this 
suggestion from a southern planter. But how other portions of the 
Union would be affected by such a measure is a question of much 
delicacy and difficult of solution. Will the non-slave holding States 
aid in establishing a policy which is calculated to place the slave labor 
of the south, with all its advantages in competition w ith their free ope- 
ratives? Besides, in our opinion, there is no necessity for such a 
measure. The south needs no protection in respect te the manufac 
ture of coarse fabrics, which constitute much the larger portion 0 ol 
the consumption. Let her erect the machinery, a thing doubtless 
within her power, and give her time to train her operatives, and 
she can, and will stop every spindle in every other part of the earth 
that is used for spinning coarse yarn. Cotton spinning is steadily 
growing into favor in the south; and a few years of experience and 
observation, will effect a revolution in southern economy, which will 
be as complete perhaps, as any that could be achieved by a change in 
the constitution. A general law of the respective States, authorizing 
the formation of manufac turing corporations, is, in our opinion, the 
unly legislative action which the “south needs in respect to this subject. 

When the south gets fairly under way, the people of the United 
States will soon spin, and weave, all the cotton that our country can 
produce : and long before the close of the present century we shall be- 
aves large importers of raw cotton, from South America, and other 
parts of the world 


COTTON MILLS BY COTTON GROWERS—EXPORT DUTY ON RAW 
COTTON—PRICE OF COTTON. 


Cotton is the leading and controlling st: iple of the South, embracing 
nine States of the thirty, of the U nited States, and therefore w orthy 
f consideration and study, by all who feel an interest in the prosperity 
of this end of the Union. 
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For seven years past, the labor of cotton growers has been sacri- 
ficed, and the prospect of a fair remuneration for the growing crop 
will pass away before another comes into market; leaving the future 
as a counterpart of the past, with a tendency to get worse unless a 
remedy be applied. 

The only safe and substantial remedy, is to put up the cotfon mills 
among the cotton fields. The great bulk of the crops, when put into 
market, is classed as “inferior,” “‘ ordinary,” and a small portion as 
“middling ; ”’ and these classes have not averaged to the planters, more 
than six cents for seven or eight years past, and some crops have been 
sold during this period as low as four cents per pound. 

A continuation of these prices, will soon create a necessity for a 
remedy, for these low rates, which are not a compensation for the im- 
mense labor required inthe cultivation of cotton. Under the present 
plan, the planters labor, composed of “the sweat of his brow,” and the 
substance of his soil, baled up as raw colfon, is shipped off annually, 
four thousand miles to cotton mills, in foreign countries ; but chiefly 
to England, at an expense of eight or nine dollars per bale, which is 
charged to the grower, when the account of sales is furnished from 
the mill. 

If this tax, to get to mill, was the only evil, it might be yet endured 
for a while, but there is, in reality, but one great cotton mill, and that 
belongs to England, and her agent sits at Liverpool, and sees our la- 
bor, in bales of raw cotton, piled up around him, till it will cover a ten 
acre field. The reports of that market will show a stock, sometimes 
of a million of bales, then stored in Liverpool, unsold, with a know- 
ledge of the fact that it cannot be taken any where else. The grower 
has no remedy. There are the spindles, and there it must stay; and the 
agent of this tremendous English mill says, “I will pay you three and 
a half pence per pound for your cotton,” and it is sold. An account 
of sales is sent to the planter, in &. s. d., in red ink, with double en- 
tries, and when translated into English, he finds that his part is four 
cents per pound. 

Cultivators of this great staple, know that such prices are no com- 
pensation for the immense labor required in its growth. They know 
it is a sacrifice, which looks to ruinous consequences, because the sub- 
stance of their lands is annually wasting away by continued cultiva- 
tion, 

The remedy which is now insisted on, is for the planters themselves, 
to “ resolve” that the cotton mills shall be brought to the cotfon fields. 
That they have been paying toll to the English mills long enough.— 
Make the resolve, and the ways and means will be readily pointed out 
for effecting the end proposed. The cotton fields of the United States, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Rio Grande, embrace in their wide 
extent, 500,000 square miles. The interest of all planters in this 
great cotton field is the same. State lines are imaginary, when the 
sacrifice of cotton growing labor is the question, and old issues in poli- 
tics may rest in forgetfulness, and the whole South may act as one 
State, in giving a prosperous direction and division to the labor of the 
best trained, most efficient, and regular force of workers, on the face 
of the globe. This splendid force of laborers, if directed by skill and 
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wisdom, will yet make brilliant the prospects of the southern end of 
our Unton. Buta part of this force must be taken from the soil and 
put into the mills. 

The spindles and looms must be brought to she cotton fields. This 
is the true location of this powerful assistant of the grower. In the 
West, in the East or in the North, would be better than any foreign 
country ; but the best location is the sunny South, where the cotton 
grows. The next best location, is in the provision regions nearest the 
South. 

To fix the public mind on the importance of this change, its neces- 
sity indeed, - to compe planters to investigate it, it is proposed, that 
they, as a body, petition Congress to propose an amendment to the 9th 
Section of 40 Article of the Constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits a‘ ty on exports from any State,” and when 
umended, that th v } i law. that $5 per bale be paid into the 
re: sury of tl nited States, upon all raw cotton shipped after the 
vear 1860. 

This would be evidence of a determination among them, and ten 
years’ notice to the world, that the Vy WO uld no longer go four thousand 
mile s to mill with their cotton. 

An average crop now of the United States, is about 2,300,000 bales, 
which at six cents, is $55.000.000. The estimated cost of spinning 
and weaving a pound of cotton is three cents, m | 
pound, equal to eighteen cents per pound, at nine cents per yard tor 
osnaburgs. The -_— then, when spun and wove, is worth eighteen 
cents per pound, making $180,000,000, allowing ten per cent. for 
waste, instead of $55,000,000, the y ield now, when sold as raw cotton. 

The inequality between the labor and capital for growing, and_ that 
of spinning, is startling. A pound of cotton, plowed, hoed, picked, 
ginned, baled, spun, and wove, is worth eighteen cents. The spinning 
and weaving, it is said, can be afforded for three cents cost, which 
would leave fifteen cents per pound for the labor of the planter, sup- 
posing the cotton-mill in the cotton-field, and the mill to get cost only. 
But as three cents may be too low an estimate, make it six, and then 
twelve cents is left for the planter. But now what does he get ?— 
four, five, and six. The questionmay now be asked, who gets the bal- 
ance, allowing six cents to the grower, and six cents to the spinner 
there will be six cents yet unaccounted for? It goes to pay ware- 
house charges, freight, insurance, drayages, storages, weighages, pick- 
ages, pressage, commissions, postage, bills of lading, exchange, freight 
to Liverpool, dock dues, freight on railroad to Manchester, and then 
it is at the mill; and the same process brings it back—and this 
will fully account for the six cents per pound. Who pay these charg- 
es? The grower 

The growth and production of cotton are ace re by the mus- 
cles of men and mules, laboring incessantly eleve months in every 
twelve ; exposed to heat, to cold, to winds, and aii and to the mala- 
ria of swamps. 

The spinning and weaving are done by the iron muscles of the spin- 
dle and loom, driven by the never tiring engine, w aited upon by boys 
and girls; and this labor is under roof. certain as to quantity, free 
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from overflow, from frost, from caterpillar and boll-worm. This sim 
ple statement is evidence clear and strong, that it is the grower’s la- 
bor that is now sacrificed, and greatly sacrificed. A firm and deter- 
mined resolution among the plante rs, (for they are the men who are 
suffering, and they must act for themselves, ) can arrest this policy ina 
few years. An export duty on “raw cotton” would ensure it ; but it may 
be accomplished without it. 

Having determined that the mills must come to the coffon, which is 
but one move, whilst sending the cotton to the mills, is a heavy annu- 
al, perpetual tax, it is proper to enquire if cotton growers can get up 
the spindles and looms among the fields. 

The following facts answer the g mestion in the affirmative, most 
distinctly. We estimate the c TOp at 2 2,300,000 bales. The factories 
now in the United States, require of this, 600,000 bales, leaving 1,700,- 
000 for the south to spin. This would require three hundred and fif- 
ty mills, with ten thousand spindles each; or seven hundred mills, 
with 5,000 spindles ; or 3,500,000 spindles. 

COST OF SPINDLES, 
3,500,000 spindles, with all machinery necessary, 
looms, &c., at $12 each, - - $42,000,000 
700 engines and fixtures at $8,000, 5,600,000 
Other expenses in about the machinery, 5,000,000 


$52,600,000 
The machinery, if all purchased in one year, would cost about fifty 
million dollars. This is the only debt of importance necessary to be 
made; and its payment can be extended into ten instalments, of five 
million dollars each, interest added. The difference in the income of 
the cotton growers when they become spinners, is so great that this 
debt would | never be felt. The 1,700,000 bales intended for the cot- 
ton field spindles, now yields an income of $40,000,000 at six cents. 
The same cotton, spun up by the creation of the above debt for these 
iron muscles, will give the same growers an income of $120,000,000- 
less the cost of spinning and weaving, which would give an in- 
crease of net gain per annum, nearly equal to the cost ‘of the ma- 
chinery. 

One mode here suggested, is for planters, provision growers, and 
mechanics, of all the cotton States, to send in petitions for manufactu- 
ring companies to be chartered, upon application to the Legislatures of 
their respective States ; and also to pass an act for a gene ral charter for 
all persons who may associate together for manufacturing furposes, so 
as to avoid partnerships, and limit the liability of stockholders to the 
loss of their subscriptions as stock. 

Spinning may be commenced with any number of spindles—with or 
without looms. There is anextensive demand for cotton yarns, and 
thread is a saleable manufacture. The mills at Lowel average about 
6,000 spindles for each building. There is one, however, at Salem con- 
taining 30,000 spindles—the largest in the world, under one roof. The 
size of buildings, then, will depend upon the quantity of machinery in- 
tended to be worked. A mill for 2,500 or 3,000 spindles, for coarse 
goods, will require, perhaps, three rooms twenty-five by sixty feet 
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jong, and a plan suitable for the cotlon field system, which will be in the 
country, and where land costs nothing, and manageable by slave labor, 
at comparatively, no cost, is for fifteen planters to take $4,000 each in 
stock, select a site for the mill near their plantations, detail three men 
from each, making a building force of forty-five men, besides an over- 
seer and a general manager, one of the stockholders. With this force, 
and as many teams as may be necessary, they will proceed to put up 
three rooms of twenty-five by sixty feet, of wood, one story high, of 
coarse, strong, undressed lumber, such as they can readily prepare 
from the forest, without any outlay of capital. Add, at convenient 
distances, fifteen or twenty cabins, and the buildings for the mill are up. 
This wooden, one story plan, for the cotton field, possesses the advantages 
of costing nothing, of fixing and running the whole machinery upon 
the ground, making it more steady, and accessible, and avoiding wear 
and tear, with better ventilation, less noise, and, perhaps, less risk 
from fire; because it is not the walls of a mill, but the cotton about 
the machinery, which is subject to burn, 

One story rooms, running in different directions from the engine, of 
wood, and without much labor in its preparation, are offered as a sub- 
stitute for the four story brick and granite palaces of England and of 
New England, which are required to be built with thick walls, to 
avoid motion in the machinery, and therefore expensive, costing from 
$30,000 to 50,000 ; and when buildings for the operatives are finished, 
the bills are often $100,000 in a site and buildings, before a wheel is 
turned. Whilst the manager and overseer are putting up the wooden 
mill and cabins, the planters, acting under the charter, have issued 
their bonds for $40,000, bearing seven or eight per cent., interest 
payable in three, four and five years, in equal instalments, and secured 
the payment by mortgage on the site and machinery, and a half section 
of land each; have sold the bonds, and bought the spindles and engine, 
and are ready for operation in six months from the formation 
of the company. A man and four boys or girls are taken from 
the plantation of each stockholder and put in the mill, each getting 
credit according to the number furnished. These, with eight or ten 
trained hands as instructors, furnish a mill force which will spin and 
weave 1,500 bales of cotten; making a million of yards of osnaburgs 
worth nine cents per yard, equal to $90,000 gross sales. The stock- 
holders being planters and near the mill, furnish provisions, cotton, 
and wood for the engine. 

Suppose the planters who have put up this mill, make 1,500 bales 
only of cotton, which at $24 are $86,000. Since the erection of the 
mill, the same cotton is worth $90,000 per annum. At the end of 
three years, they commence paying the debt for machinery by instal- 
ments, and before this the hands are trained to their new employment, 
and the planting account is raised from six to ten cents a pound for the 
field labor, which had been heretofore shipped off and lost. The mort- 
gage debt is $2,666 each, being fifteen planters associated, to be paid 
in three instalments of $888, with interest, and that, when they are 
getting for their field labor, ten cents per pound. What then would 
be a debt of $1,000 a year on substantial planters, when they have 
insured ten cents a pound for their crops, by incurring the debt. 
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There are nine cotton States, including Tennessee, which will ave- 
rage about sixty counties tothe State. Two mills in every county, of 
3,000 spindles each, are sufficient to spin the whole crop, and render 
the south magnificently rich, and gloriously independent. I mention 
these facts to show the immediate capability of the cotton growers, to 
relieve themselves from this blighting system of shipping off the soil 
in raw cotton, and bringing home nothing in return, comparatively 
speaking. ‘There are twenty counties in Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, and a less number in 
Florida, Arkansas and Texas, which can spare the force to erect the 
buildings and cabins, for ten such mills, in any one year, and make 
the usual cotton crops besides. 

Steam is a regular, portable power, free from freshets, droughts, 
and mill ponds, and can be commanded at will for 300 days in the 
year, in any desired quantity, suited to small or large operations. Two 
sections of land, affording twenty cords of wood per acre, which is a 
low estimate, will drive an engine for 3,000 spindles, for eighteen 
years. This also shows that there is a permanent source of power in 
the cotton States, even when nature has not furnished either suitable 
streams, or deposited in the earth beds of coal; in some sections, how- 
ever, both are found, The difference between the cost of water and 
steam, is but one item, and that not large, but the only difference now 
is that of wood and coal — steam power is now considered as cheap as 
water, all advantages estimated. Among the fields a site may be often 
elected, near enough to enable stockholders to haul the seed cotton 
directly to the mill, the most desirable condition for the mill work. 
Thus saving the labor of ginning and baling, the loss on bagging and 
rope, commissions for buying cotton, and freight ; besides saving the 
work of the picker at the mill. 

Cotton growers who have owned slaves long, know they are capable 
of making efficient operatives ; and when once learned, they are fixed, 
permanent, and valuable. This branch of the business furnishes pro- 
fitable employment on cotton, to a portion of the field force, which 
relieves the soil, to that extent, which is now wasting away, from over 
fatigue. It gives scope to all the mechanical talent among the slaves 
both males and females. Men in the machine shops, and women 
among the mules, throstles, and looms. The condition of the States 
now, is dependent ; that is not the true position of the chivalrous 
south. A war with great Britain would prostrate them at one blow. 
The revolution in France was like an eleetric shoek, though she had 
but a few cotton mills. The starvation in Ireland, that bright isle of 
the ocean, puts down cotton. The bank of England, even, can and does 
press down the price of “raw cotton” at Liverpool; and its recoil falls 
back on the grower. This dependency is unmanly, and does not be- 
long to the American character. Theangry ebullition of emancipation 
sympathy for the happy slaves of the sunny south, among our own 
northern and eastern friends, is sometimes a source of a moment’s 
uneasiness, in consequence of our dependent condition, and the re- 
peated sacrifice of our field labor. These dependencies should be 
forthwith severed, by a determination to put up the cotton mills among 
the cotton fields, and spin and weave by slave labor. 
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This is the certain, safe, and sure remedy for all the eviés enumerated 
above, bringing bright prosperity, humanity, with enlarged sympathies, 
and an ameliorated condition of the great working force of the south in 
its train. Their labor, thus skillfully directed, would increase rapidly 
the nett income of the growers, and slaves take the condition of their 
owners. Give them large incomes, and you make the negroes rich, 
As a general rule, (some exceptions, I regret to say, ) rich owners 
have rich slaves. 

The true character of the black man in servitude is not understood, 
except in the south. Negro society, with its amusements, and sources 
of enjoyment, is not organized anywhere else, to the same extent. 
They are born in servitude, and so were their fathers and grandfathers, 
and a long line of ancestry, and they have never known any other con- 
dition, and but few ever desire to change it. The body is accustomed 
to daily labor, enured to it from early youth, and it is a habit of his 
life. The mind is not called into action, They are relieved from all 
the responsibilities, sufferings, and mental anxiety of freemen, amena- 
ble tothe laws of the land, and the rules of society. 

Out of the general fund, they are fed, clothed, and housed; and 
medic il aid, and attention, and care, are furnished when sick, Among 
them there are no widows, or orphans thrown upon the charity of oth- 
ers; no paupers, and no lunatics; no painful anxiety for the future 
welfare of their wives and children; for a home and a competency are 
left for them when they are dead and gone, 

[tis the duty of the ir owners to bring to the aid of this available and 
efficient corps of regular laborers in the field, the steays engine, and the 
iron muscle of the spindle and loom, With these im>lements, they can 


put the labor of the field into a consumable shape, which leaves the 


world open as a market. 

No longer will they pile up the cotton bales around the English 
mill agent at Liverpool, and suffer it to be sacrificed, because they have 
no remedy. There will be a demand for coarse, heavy, cheap cotton 
goods, as long as there are laborers in the world to wear them; and in 
this shape, the great bulk of cotton crops will be consumed. Europe 
can continue to make the fine goods, in which the raw material is no 
part of the cost; one pound making twenty yards of fine muslins. 

South America, Asia, Africa, and the East and West Indies, grow 
about 470,000 bales of fine cotton, well suited for fine fabrics. This 
supply, Europe could still convert into fine fabrics. New England to 
make prints, and all other three to five yards goods, and the cotton 
fields in the sunny South, in a warm climate, can work up the bulk ot 
the crop into coarse heavy goods, which will average not exceeding 
two yards to the pound. ‘This system, put into operation, would 
yield to the Southern States, for cotton alone, $150,000,000, and sup- 
ply the spindles now up in the United Ststes. What effect such an 
income, in imports or money, would produce upon the trade and com- 
merce of our Southern cities, is suggested for reflection only at 
present. 

Large bodies move slowly; and to insure this result, I suggest an 
export duty of $5 per bale on “raw cotton.” Corporate companies 
by growers and all others. The cheapest buildings will answer the 
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purpose. Buy the machinery, and mortgage whatever may be necessa 
to raise the funds, — of bonds at par. Spin and weave by a par 
of the field force. Do this, and the fortunes of cotton growers are 
fixed on a permanent foundation, promising accumulated wealth to the 
whole South. 

The iron establishments in the United States, and the machine 
shops generally, may look to the South as an extensive customer in a 
few years. It is, no doubt, the true policy of the South, now, to or- 
der the machinery mentioned, worth $50,000,000. This must go to 
the iron establishments, and the profits might be taken in stock in 
some of the best mills, and thus lessen the outstanding liability for 
machinery. 

The mild, warm winters in the South, are favorable to cotton spin- 
ning in cheap buildings. The passage of the Export Duty Law, would 
turn the eyes of all spinners and weavers in Europe, upon the South, 
and the country would be benefitted for a while, by employing them, 
until the raw force is trained. These suggestions are made for the 
study and consideration of cotton growers. 


S, R. COCKRILL. 


COTTON MILLS IN THE COTTON FIELDS—SAVINGS AND PROFITS 
BY MANUFACTURING AT HOME—SLAVERY—CAPITAL IN COT 
TON GROWING. 


Public opinion is turned to the subject of Cotton Manufactures in 
the West and South, and is looking to all suggestions and statements 
of facts concerning them with interest. 

The capital engaged in growing is a large one, not less than $700,- 
000,000. Covering an area of 500,000 square miles, including all 
Texas, which is large enough for six States,the size of Tennessee, 
and when subdivided and each State thereof, shall be represented in 
the Senate of the United States, the institution of Slavery will have a 
full share of votes in that conservative body. 

In the growth and expansion of our wide spreading Republic, this 
accession may become material, and the prospect of it may serve to 
quiet the nerves of the timid on that question. 

The destination of the black population is South West. Their 
progress westward for the present will be checked by the Rio 
Grande. Ata subsequent period, which many now living may see, 
they will be carried through Mexico to the Isthmus of Darien. This 
is to be the great outlet, and will avoid the evil of too great a num- 
ber being found in any one State of our confederation. 

This suggestion is made to point out a remedy for disposing of the 
increase of slave population for the next 50 or 100 years to come, In 
the late election in Kentucky, candidates were run on the question of 
emancipation in every county in the State, aided by the views of Mr 
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Clay made public to advance the question, and nota man in the State 
was elected. This is evidence of a decided and determined opinion 
in Kentucky on the slavery question, where it was supposed, it had 
but few advocates. We may regard this action then, as a settlement 
of the question at present, and this South western outlet is a settle- 
ment of it for the future. That Congress will do nothing in this ques- 
tion of moment, I feel quite certain. No sane man in Congress 
claims a right to interfere with Slavery in the States, or in those to 
be admitted by the division of Texas—and all other rights on the 
subject are fustian, and designed for political effect, by all, except a 
few fanatics, and a fanatic is a mono-maniac. They should be regar- 
ded and treated as other patients afflicted with maladies of the brain. 
The question of Slavery; then is no longer open for discussion. 

This field force found in the Cotton States, is the most regular, uni- 
form, efficient body of laborers to be found in the w orld; because 
they are inured to regular labor through life, from an authcrity to 
command it, though the hirelings of Europe may be compelled to la- 
bor longer, more hours in the day, stiil as a body the growers of Cot- 
ton, Sugar and Rice, do more regul: ar labor in a year. It therefore 
becomes more important that this labor should be properly conducted 
that it may be rewarded. 

As above stated, the property engaged in growing Cotton is worth 
$700,000,000, and the value of Cotton estates is found in the negroes, 
and notin the land. They constitute the real estate of the South. 
They are the basis of Southern wealth, and therefore it is, that those 
States look to them with attention, care and jealousy. 

Where the land is the real estule, and where homes are comfortable 
and where they would still remain valuable, if slavery were not al- 
lowed to exist as one of the domestic relations of society, it is no ef- 
fort to comprehend why they are less cared for, and more curtailed in 
plans of amusements and comfort. Inthe planting States,they are the 
real estate, the personal estate, the whole estate, for take them away, 
and you takeall. You take away the foundation of the buildlng, you 
take away all the elements of wealth, and leave the country a sacrifice 
to owls and to bats. These views are not literally true, when we go 
north of lat. 35° and leave the planting States. But south of lat. 
35 ° white men can never cultivate the fields, and slaves are absolutely 
necessary. 

This domestic relation of master and servant, is called Slavery, and 
when this werd Slavery passes the confines of the slave States, it 
shocks the nerves of the ignorant bigot, or fanatic, for being ignorant 
of the true relation, he associates with the word Slavery, all the hor- 
rors of accumulated eyils, and fortwith concludes that is his duty to 
apply a remedy. 

[ will now proceed to enumerate some of the items of ‘ savings and 
profits” resulting from manufacturing at home. 

Bagging and Rope for 2,300,000 bales, which is an aver rage crop, 
and in weight 17 lbs. per bale, which are sold as Cotton at 6 cents, 
making $1 “02; and the cost on average is $2 per bale, when deliver- 
ed at the plantatiors. Showing an annual loss of $2,300,000, besides 
interest and exchange usually paid on these purchases, 
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Loss in weight, 10 lbs per bale at New Orleans and 10 lbs per bale 
again in Liverpool, making 20 lbs per bale on the whole crop 2,300,- 
000 bales, making 46,000,000 Ibs at 6 cents, amounting $2,760,000 
per annum. 

The crop is received from the States at New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- 
vjannah and Charleston, where it is freely sampled. I find the sam- 

-es at New Orleans out of a million of bales this past year were 3000 
b'les, and the balance of the crop at other points would be 4000 more, 
7000 bales of samples at $24 per bale, amounting to $168,000 before 
it is sent to Liverpool, where it again goes through the same process, 
with about the same result, making the sum of $336,000, omitting all 
the samples, saved at inland points, such as Memphis, Augusta and 
Nashville. 

Charges and dues from the plantation to Manchester, 4000 miles off; 
without going into the items in detail; comprised in part of river and 
ocean freights; river, fire and ocean insurance, commissions, drayage 
&e., in New Orleans and Liverpool; not less than $8 per bale, but 
believed to be at least $10 in reality; but say $8 per bale on 2,360.- 
000 bales, making $18,400,000. 

These are moneyed items and are taken out of every crop on its 
way to the English Mills, and others costing the same, and therefore 
may be reckoned “ savings,’ by sending the Cotton directly to the 
Mill from the field where it grows. 

In an article published in the Republican Banner, concerning Cot- 
ton Mills, &c., 1 showed that, when the spindles were up among the 
fields, that the grower was entitled and would, in my opinion, receive 
as a fair compensation for the field labor, 10 cents per pound for all 
the Cotton he could grow, leaving to the spinning department the full 
value of the labor of these iron adjuncts, the Spindle, Loom and En- 
gine, and that argument was briefly this. The owner of 15 planta- 
tiuns unite, and put up a Mill in a central position, and put in the op- 
eratives from the field. They now own the plantations and the Milt, 
and the field hands and the mill hands. 

For illustration, we will say they make 100 bales of Cotton each, 
and they send it to their own mill, and spin and weave it into heavy 
Osnaburgs worth 9 cents per yard, making 18 cents per pound. De- 
duct 10-per cent for waste, and this gives the value of the Cotton. 
Now if the Iron workers, with their attendants are not entitled to 
more than Scents a pound for their portion of the labor, the field 
hands and mules are entitled to the balance, being 10 cents per pound. 
The difference therefore, between selling at 6 cents and fo cents a 
pound is $16 per bale, this on the crop amounts to $36,800,000. 

The profits on the mill hands, I am not prepared to make at present 
in dollars and cents. The field hands would get pay for cutting and 
hauling the wood necessary for the Engine, and cabins, kitchens, &c. 
The field hands would also get pay for the provisions furnished to the 
mill, thereby creating a home market for surplus provisions, now lost 
for want of a market. In three years the mill hands would be trained 
Engineers, Weavers, Spinners, Smiths, and Carpenters: and this is an 
item of value, which I can’t well estimate, yet it is well understood 
by owners. If the Engine is out of order, and the mill must stop a 
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week, more or less, for repairs, the mill hands go to the field, and 
nothing is lost. Indeed it might be found economy to turn out the 
mill hands iuto the crop in May or June, the busy month in cultiva- 
tion, and also in October, the fine month for picking. This would 
enable the field hands to manage and save a very full crop, nearly as 
large as they would all make together. The force necessary to go in- 
to the mills is 1-5 in number, but about 1-6 in strength. The planta- 
tions relieved from this force, would by rest, improve in the certainty 
and quantity of crops, and thus avoid a total exhaustion of the lands, 
if the present system be pursued, this is an item of profit, but not 
fixed in amount. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Lave on Bagging and Rope - - - - $2,300,000 
in Weight - a - - - - 2,760,000 
Samples - - - - - ° - - 336,000 

in charges paid in going to mill, - - - 18,400,000 
Profit by getting 10 cts instead of 6, - - - 36,800,000 
Profit on the mill hands, - - - - - 15,000,000 
Increase in value of slaves, - - - - 5,000,000 
Profits from home market, - - - - - 2,000,000 


$81,596,000 


This is an annual loss, except two small items, and therefore would 
be an annual saving to the Cotton States. The unenumerated items, 
I believe if brought to dollars and cents, would reach $20,000,000 
more. According to the old adage, a penny saved is a penny made. 
[f therefore the Cotton States should by manufacturing at home, save 
$100,000,000 per annum, they have made that sum. 

Being fully satisfied of the practicability of the plan; of the ability 
of the Cotton growers to put up the log cabin Cotton Mills, and to pay 
for the machinery as mentioned in my first article, I am bound to con- 
clude that the brightest day for the South, is in the future. By insur- 
ing 10 cents per pound for Cotton, the reali estate, negroes, &c., would 
advance in price $300,000,000, perhaps double that amount, as soon 
as the machinery is up, the most judicious, economical, self-preserving 
act, that can now be done by the Cotton growing States, is to order 
the Spindles and Looms, which will cost $50,000,000, and by making 
this debt, if they wished to change pursuits and sell, it would be 
worth as a speculation $250,000,000. 

My own view of the increasing ratio of value of Cotton property is 
this. If the present value be $700,000,000 estimating Cotton at six 
cents per pound, it would be worth at least double that amount if it 
were 10 cents, making the increased value $700,000,000 by the plan 
of manufacturing at home. 
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English Progress, and English Manners 


ART. V.—ENGLISH PROGRESS, AND ENGLISH MANNERS. 


The following communication, from a distinguished citizen of Ken- 
tucky, now travelling in Europe, is calculated to give a clearer view 
of the nature and spirit of reform now going on in England, than any- 
thing we have met with in the public prints. The writer is a close 
observer of men and things; and his remarks on the manners of the 
people, are made with so much fairness, that we are persuaded that 


the English themselves must admit their truth. 
Epirors. 


Mancurster, 19th 4ug., 1849. 

Gentiemen: It has been my purpose to have written you long 
ago, but it requires a man to be on this side of the Atlantic, with lim- 
ited time, to realize the difficulty of finding any to devote to other 
than indispensable purposes. If I had a little to spare after the busy 
scenes of the day, 1 considered it best to register occurrences for fu- 
ture use, in a journal, from which I might draw at leisure—but even 
this, I have but little time to do, although I have now been here up- 
wards of four months. When I say here, I mean on this side of the 
water, for I have made the tour of the continent, spending but little 
of my time in England. 

I have travelled with an eye to the useful, and as far as possible, to 
draw lessons from what I saw, to benefit our country; and no Ameri- 
can can travel on this side without doing this. In England, he is struck 
with the isolation of man among men; and when he goes to Paris, and 
sees over the doors of all the public buildings, and almost everywhere 
that he turns his eyes, ‘“‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” he is almost 
induced to exclaim—Why, these people surely must have lived in Eng- 
land, where those qualities are so much wanting, that now, when they 
have here the power to do as they will, they are determined to escape 
from a selfish coldness to the opposite extreme. There is an em- 
barrassing feeling to a traveller, who is disposed to picture things 
as they are, and who sees so much to admire, and so much to condemn, 
that he can hardly give the lights and shades, without making an un- 
natural picture; and where he has enjoyed the warm hospitality of 
the better specimens of man, he feels it almost an act of ingratitude to 
picture the opposite class—for say what we will of John Bull in the gen- 
eral, some of his family are the best specimens of human nature; but 
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on the other hand, there are certainly some of the worst, and it has 
fallen to my lot to see some of both, and to hear of more. While my 
warm friendship for those who have won my esteem, inclines me to look 
to the bright side, and to say nothing which could wound their feelings 
~in fact, to see England reflected in /heir characters—yet, unless the 
mirror be held up to nature, and the defects be shown, how are they 
to be remedied. I ask myself—were I an Englishman, would I wish 
the faults of my countrymen perpetuated, sooner than endure the 
mortification of having them exposed. My answer is, no. Show 
them to us—not in a spirit of vindictiveness, for then we would place 
it all to the account of ill nature and spleen, and the lecture would 
lose its effect—but show them in a spirit of kindness, and we will 
profit by the lesson. 

I will premise, before I proceed, that the region around Manches- 
ter, is the cradle of Liberty for England—the school of investigation 
where all reforms begin. There the light first dawns in favor of hu- 
man rights; and such is the effect of a consciousness of success, that 
it begets a zeal and an energy, which ensures that success. At this 
time there is a movement going on in England. which has taken reot 


in the manulacturing districts—perhaps Manchester deserves no more 
credit for it than Birmingham——which is to revolutionize the govern- 
ment—not by the force of arms, but of reason. Indeed, it solves 

difficulty, in some degree, which, but a very short time since, [ con- 
sidered insuperable, without a moral revolution; that I looked upon 
as very doubtful, or at least very distant. But since my visit to this 
place, 1 begin to change my opinion, In all the manufacturing districts, 


clubs are being got up to purchase freeholds to extend the right o! 
suffrage. You are aware that a man must have forty shillings income 
here, from landed property, or atown freehold, to entitle him to a vote, 
and yet, the number of votes is exceedingly small indeed——not one in 
thirty of the population. To accomplish the object they have in view, 
all the working classes are encouraged to deposit one shilling per 
week, with the treasurer of the club, to buy a tract of land, so soon 
as he (the treasurer) has enough to make a first payment. He buys 
as large a tract as his means will allow, getting a credit on a large 
portion. This is divided into forty shilling freehelds. If there be five 
thousand subscribers, and the amount purchased will give but one 
thousand freeholds, lots are drawn to determine who shall be the pro- 
prietors of those. Then, when enough more is subscribed, a similar 
process takes place, and so on; and the club is daily increasing in 
numbers. Like the temperance movement, the infection is taking 
every where; the zeal of the societies increases with their success, 
and prosolytes are being made in proportion to their zeal. The result 
will inevitably be, that in less than three years, these small forty shilling 
feeholders will send a majority, or by moral force, control a majority of 
the members of the House of Commons. They go for a reform in the 
expenses of government—cutting down the army, navy, all high sala- 
ried officers, &c. At present they fix the reduction at ten million ster- 
ling per annum, $50,000,000. But when they get this, they will go 
still further. This movement is by no means licentious in any of its 
traits. It is a cool, philosophical, well digested plan; practicable, 
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sensible, and conservative in its object, arising from a conviction that the 
country was approaching the vortex of rain, end that without this reform 
it could not much longer stand. The consciousness that there is, within 
their reach, how tardy soever it may be, a remedy for misgovernment, 
keeps down all inclination, in England, for a resort to physical force 
to right their wrongs. They have liberty in their frame of government; 
but it is so far removed from the masses, that the ‘y have to be very 


patie nt and persevering in the construction of seaflol: ling, and ladders 


toget at it; but they are learning how to do it, and are so delighted 
that they have found out the way, that the fever here, to have a hand 
in the work, is as much of an epi: ie mic as the cholera, and in ten years 
from now, England will be almost as much of a republic as the Uni- 
ted States. I do not think they wil relinquish their monarchy ; they 
are especially attached to that form; but it will be mere ly nominal. The 
Parliaments will be triennial, and the nobility will stand, because, 
through the House of Commons they cannot reach the Constitution— 
the concurrence of the House of Lords would be necessary, and I do 
not think the people of England wish their form of government in 
any way changed. They w ish a reform in its expenses—a greater re 
spol sibility by the House of C ‘commons to the pes yple by more frequent 
elections, and an extension of the right of suffrage. These accom- 
plished, I think they will be baer 

To return, however, to the part of John Bull’s character which needs 
amendment, and which, in a gentle way, I think he ought to be in- 
formed of—1 will say, that, with many distinguished ¢ ‘xceptions. he 
is lamentably deficient in good breeding, when you descend below the 
nobility. It is a singular anomaly for a people of strong sense, and 
chivalrous feelings—for generally speaking, chivalry implies polite- 
ness and courteousness of manners—indeed, bravery, without these 
attributes is not chivalry, it is mere brute courage. But John 
Bull’s good feeling, if he have any, is covered by an alligator’s 
skin. He is as rugged as a bear, and as cold as an icicle. | 
mean only the majority, for as before said, I have met with mostdis- 
tinguished exceptions—as courteous, well-bred and elevated gentle- 
men,as I have ever met with any where—but as a sample of the lower 
orders, | will mention an occurrence, as related tome by Mr. Coleman, 
the Massachusetts agricultural commissioner, who makes a periodical 
tour to England and Europe, for the purpose of improving Massachu- 
setts agriculture. He was at an agricultural meeting in London, and, 
as an American, proposed an exchange with the society there, of an- 
nual agricul'ural reports. A member of the English society rose, and 
answ ered, that he was very willing to let the Massachusetts society 
have a copy of their reports; but they cared nothing about getting the 
Massachusetts report in return, Now had such a piece of rudeness 
occurred in America, towards an English commissioner of equal stand- 
ing with Mr. Coleman, or, indeed, towards any man of respectability, 
it ‘would have rung through England as an evidence of our barbarism. 
Indeed, such an occurrence couk 1 not have happened in America. | 
venture to say, there is not a society in the Union which would have 
admitted so rude a man as a member; and had any member so far for- 
gotten himself as to have acted thus brutally, the ery would have been 
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immediately, from every quarter of the house, “put him out! put him 
out!” I witnessed the following occurrence myself, at Liverpool, 
Mr. Coleman came over in the same ship with me, and by his invita- 
tion, I accompanied him to Brown’s hotel—Clayton square—a very 
genteel house, Mr. Brown himself very much of a gentleman, and his 
boarders generally, noted more than common, for their gentlemanly de- 
portment ; but among them was one of a very different stamp, as the 
result will show. He was, too, a quaker, about, I suppose, twenty- 
five or thirty years of age—well dressed, genteel in appearance, and 
being in a genteel house, of course, we had a right to suppose he pass- 
ed for a gentleman. Mr. Coleman, it must be understood, is a man 
of over seventy years of age, venerable and respectable in appearance, 
and calculated to command—indeed, his manners invite civility, from 
everybody. Finding he was from America. this quaker got into con- 
versation with him, and presently remarked—“Why, I always under- 
stood the Americans were the greatest rascals in the world!” Mr. 
Coleman had before remarked to me, that I had no conception of the 
rudeness I would meet with in this country. I confess, however, this 
rather exceeded what he ever had led me to anticipate. Turning t 
me, Mr. Coleman remarked—*‘Did I not tell you so?—they are th 
rudest, and most ill-bred people you ever saw’—or words to that 
smount. Deeming this a fu'l retort, and considering them what Mr. C. had 
described them, 1 did not think it necessary tomake any remark, A sens: 
of ny own Seli-respect would not admit of it; but this very man sat at 


the table with gentlemen. Isaw him on a second visit to the house 


only a few days ago, sitting at the head of the table. I admit that it 


would be very unjust to take such as samples of English charac- 
ter—indeed I was pleased to find it much better than such specimens 
had induced me to anticipate—but there is a trait prevalent very gen- 
erally. and which cannot be denied-——an inclination to make others fee! 
their importance, (the English,) and the want of it in the stranger. 
Exactly the reverse is the character of the American, His effort is to 
make the stranger feel his own importance, and make him pleased with 
himself. If you take the polished Englishman, he is a thorough gen- 
tleman—and very many such you will find—indeed, so many, that it 
is with regret that I name those who are not—but it is due to the peo- 
ple themselves to point out those faults, that they may be corrected 
{ do not speak of them in the spirit in which English travellers gen- 
erally speak of us. It is not to depreciate them, and make my letter 
popular. I have no such unworthy feeling ;—nor do I do it to agegra- 
vate that unfriendliness which already exists to too great an extent 
I do it to correct an existing fault ; for it is a lamentable fault for any 
people to have such manners as to make strangers feel uncomfortable 
and unpleasant while in English society ;—to see that there is a con- 
stant effort to make you feel your own insignificance. No where else 
on earth does the same unkind feeling prevail. 1 am persuaded that 
Englishmen cannot be sensible themselves of this defect in their char- 
acter. It is a crying one, and ought to be corrected; and it is to be 
hoped that when they effect the great reforms they are now after 
they will turn that zeal which is so effectual, in whatsoever direction 
it is carried, to mending the manners of the commonalty. Let it b 
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understood that uncourteousness, unkindness, rudeness—-are char- 
acteristics of low breeding, as in fact they are, and encourage more re- 
spect for strangers. Strangers will then esteem them more, and have 
kinder feelings forthem. The class I speak of, are of course the mid- 
dle class. Well bred men only fall from their good breeding by asso- 
ciation. But the class in America ec orresponding to the class I speak 
of here, are fifty years ahead of them in polish of manners. It is very 
common in En, glish travellers to single out some rude American, and 
hold him ep as a sample of his countrymen. But you will seldom find 
an American, however rude he m: Ly be, who would not yield his seat 
in a stage coach to a lady, or any genteel female. An Englishman 
will not generally doit. If an American takes a friend into a news- 
room, or coffee-house, and makes him acquainted with the inmates, 
they take pleasure in making him feel at home; and while that is the 
ease with many here, with a majority it is not so, They leave him 
to get along as hecan. At first he is mortified at what he views as 
want of respect. Soon, however, he learns it is not; but that it isthe 
nature of the people. 

Going from England upon the continent, the contrast is truly great. 
Everything is reversed. A kind, courteous politeness prevails almost 
everyWhere; and an American finds friends in every quarter. I had 
letters from the highest sources ; but hardly ever had occasion to pre- 
sent one. In almost every instance, in travelling from one city to an- 
ther, I woul 1 make some acquaintance of the first standing, from the 
mere fact of my being an American, which gave me all the facilities | 
wanted, without the aid of letters. I went all through Germany, in all 
ts disturbed condition——-was in Carlsruhe the night prior to the battle 
there, and met with no rudeness ;—-some little difficulties, and some 
trouble, to be sure—some danger, and considerable effort to escape ; 
but still, when it was known I was an American, [ got on with respect 
nd politeness from all. 

The feeling I speak of is more misc} npn in its tendency than the 
nelish are aware of; and time may give them proofs thereof, not of 

‘able kind, as may be judged by the following dialogue 
etween my self and another American. I remarked to him, “The peo- 
ple of Englan ’ 
lated feelings of any men Iever knew. If there are a dozen coaches 
ina railroad train, and adozen Englishmen, each wil! take a separate 
coach. If, at a hotel, thereare a dozen Englishmen in a dining-room 
and a dozen tables, no two will dine at the same table. They seem to 
have an aversion to their species.” “Yes, d—n them!’ ‘said he— 
“they hate one another, but they have an especial hatredforus. They 
will tell you—‘Oh, the English ‘and Americans should never have an- 
other war! They are the same people; their interests are the same,’ 
&e.; but sir, their every movement, their every act, shows their 
mortal hatred for us. Ihave no fancy for them. I detest them from 
the bottom of my heart ; and I would not care how soon we had a war 
with them. The fact is, we will have to thrash them into respect; 
and I would not care how soon it was done—the sooner the better.”’ 
“Sir,” said he, “I was in a reading room last evening, and I heard a boy 
ask his father where the transported criminals were sent. He an- 
15 
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| area singularrace. They seem to have the most iso- 
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swered. ‘Now. to Australia. They used to be sent to the United 


States when they were our colonies.’ ‘1 remarked to him,” said he. 
‘With due deference, sir. to your opinion, I beg leave to inform you 
that youare mistaken. You sent very few but state criminals to the 
United States while they were your provinces.’ The man answered, 
‘He did not know—he had been so informed.’”’ ‘Now, sir,” replied my 
friend, “they are the most ignorant men living, for their assumed intel- 
ligence. An American boy of fifteen, in the general, is better informed 
than an Englishman of twenty-five.’ “These fellows,” said he, ‘are 
taught by their fathers, who hate us, that America was settled by crim- 
inals, as New Holland has been. They never read, and therefore they 
never find out any better. It suits their humor to believe what their 
ivnorant fathers tell them; and so they go on in theirerror. They do 
not know that New England was settled by men whose independence 
of spirit drove them from among their tame fathers; and that Vir- 
ginia was settled by cavaliers, the flower of their chivairy. Some 
were transported for noble traits of character; but in both cases, 
men whose independence of feeling would not allow them to remain 
among tyrants—the New Englanders to escape religious persecution 

the Virginians because of a republican spirit which rebelled against ty- 
rants, and caused their transportation; but, as evidenced by history, 
they were men of the first standing. In time, a few other criminals 
were transported ; but not enough to alloy the choice population, which 
left them from principle ; and as one hundred criminals remained where 
one went, the emigrants were in proportion greater than those left 
behind. It was the very cream of their population which settled our 
country, and the transplanted population altogether, is as superior to 
what was left behind, as it is natural it should be, from the su- 
periority of our institutions, and the facility with which man can 
geta living with us.” “Very good,” said I, “you are perfectly right 
in what you say; but do not damn a whole people for the rudeness 
or ignorance ofafew. Il admit there is a vast amount of rudeness among 
them; but all are notso.”” “Oh! there may be exceptions enough t 
prove the truth of the general rule. I do not believe in their civility, nor 
their justice, nor their wisdom; and I do know that they hate us most 
cordially. I donot care to keep any terms with them. I would not 
avoid a war with them. I care not how soon it comes. It is cer- 
tain to come; for a people who are so successful in making themselves 
hated by us, will find as steamships increase our intercourse, that 
this hatred will reach a point which will make a war with them the 
most popular measure which eould be proposed in America; and the 
fact is, sir, it would be the best thing which could happen. It would 
increase our navy until we would drive them from the ocean, and then 
perhaps, they will learn to respect us.” 1 would not name those re- 
marks, if they were alone to reach our population; for I differ with 
my friend. I deprecate all bad feeling between the two countries. 
We have every reason for the maintenance of friendly relations, as 
necessary to our mutual prosperity; nor do I think it a matter to 
fight about, if they are ill mannered. It is, to be sure, to be regretted, 
as it is that individuals are so with whom we are compelled to come 
in contact; but we should have our hands full, if we were to under- 
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take to quarrel with every pith OL a yvunt of tis ii} manners, or want 
ot feeling, two characteristics of John Bull whi h st< nd promuine ntly 

‘ i 
out from the canvass, in a true portrait of him; and they are so much 


accustomed, in England, to catering for the appetite for slander agains! 
us, that journals which have no « special hatred of us, do it without be- 
ing conscious of it. You will constantly read such language as this< 
“y u might lo vk for sueh n tions irom Honolul 1. the San lwich Islands 
or the interior oi America.” Or, speaking of the French National 
Assembly, and its violence—* they equal the riotous proceedings in 
ome of the American assemblies!’’ These are two quotations whiel 
just now strike my mind. You can hardly take up an English paper 
without noting something of the kind. And yet. the last London 


Times relates with astonishment, the prevalence of the most perfec 


order and safety in California—a strict regard to individual rights—to 
uch an extent that a man may leave his goods and his gold in his tent 
nd no one thinks of distur 


ing it. In commenting on this state of 

I! rs, the I nes Says, “it is attributable to that habit of self-vovern- 
ment, which is constitutional with Americans 3” or language to that 
d, when we look at the kind of population which has gone to 
Calilornia from the United States far below the aver ve, and that a 


5 . . ‘ 
‘t. What higher compliment could be paid to our countrymen ? 


ind, i } les 


mit ie \ of the whole the balance, a majority being from every na 
tion, and without any notion of self-government, and, of course. kept 
1 order by the American portion of the population—it is a wonderful 
evi lence of an ingrained sense of the power of self-covern nent, whiel 
prevails with our people. Among any other population, there would 
prevail robbery, rapine, outlawry, anarchy. There, an infusion of less 
than half of (meric in character, suffices to impregn ite the w hole mass 


with enough of quity to enable a whole community to govern itsel! 
: 


e 
without statute laws, from pure principles of honor. 

Contemplate this picture, Messrs. Editors——scrutinize it closely 
first--examine it in all its minutia—then hold it off, and contemplate 
it in the “foul ensemble,” and say, have you ever looked upon its like 
before? This is a small off-shoot of that magnificent tree, which 
English travellers, and their he ne W riters, are daily ende avoring to 
bring into disrepute. Even Englishmen who are admirers of ou 
country, who are themselves higi minded men, are so sensible that 
some slurs on us are necessary to season a dish for the English palate 
that they are prone to make prominent whatever they find in then 
travels most derogatory to us. I will instance a case: 

In Manchester, there is a gentleman of high order of intellect, among 
the leaders of the reform movement—a man of enlarged, and generally 
philanthropic views—magnanimous in his feelings, and with notions in 
the general, which stamp him as one of nature’s noblemen—his kind- 


{ 


ness and hospitality I had the pleasure to enjoy, and saw enough of 
l oa . “< 


him to justify in saying what I have. He is, moreover, an ad- 


mirer of the Americans, their country, and institutions—has made two 
trips there, and published a journal of the !ast, a copy of which he gave 
me, and which I read with a great deal o! pleasure, as doing justice to 
our country, and exhibiting the proneness of other travellers to do tis 
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injustice, But this traveller sees at Cincinnati pistols and 


how ve 
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knives exposed in the streets for sale; and on his arrival in Louisville, 
shakes the hand of a brother, who had the day before had a son assas- 
sinated in the streets. s 

I do not complain of his mentioning the incident, it is very natural 
he should. But I do complain that the manner of naming it, and the 
previous circumstances, are calculated to leave an impression that as- 
sassination and murder are more common in the United States than in 
England, whereas, I would venture a wager, that there are four crimes 
of that kind, as well as of all others, committed in England, for one in 
the United States. I have hardly taken up a paper since I have been 
in England, which has not had some account of a murder in it. And 
as to lesser crimes, they fill, always, a large space. The gentlemanly 
rascalities, such as railroad frauds, &c., fill one fourth, nearly, of every 
paper. If English papers had American titles, and Enlish names an 
localities were exchanged for American, so that John Bull could be- 
lieve in reading them he saw a picture of America, he doubtless would 
then pronounce them rascals indeed. 

From the nature of the dealings between America and England 
England has necessarily been the creditor, and when periods of dis- 
tress have occurred, failures end losses to English merchants have 
been the necesasry consequence, and of course, contumely and abus« 
from the losers is natural when the loss occurs; but no reparation is 
made when those losses are paid up. About 18389, a period of distress 
occurred when English losses, by American houses, amounted to many 
millions of dollars, temporarily. In less than five years after, howev- 
er, as I am credibly informed, a very small per centage of this debt 
remained unpaid. There was a great outburst of indignation, at first 
about the loss. The impression was made on the English mind, that 
England had lost greatly by America. When this debt was paid, how- 
ever, nothing was said about it, and so the young Englishman is allows 
to grow Up in the belief that Americans are great rascals, whereas 
American losses by English houses I really believe, from what I « 
learn, are infinitely greater than English by American—not that th 


apparent loss is so great that is three or four to one against Ameri- 


ca—but America is so recuperative in her character, that she is almost 


sure to repair her losses. Net so in England. When a house falls 
there it seldom rises again. The apparent is the real loss. 

In a company of Englishmen, the subject of slavery in America was 
broached, they said it wasablot upon us. ‘Admit it, gentlemen, 
said I, “are you the parties to throw it up to us ¥ Vithout going in 


{ 
t 


an argument about the right and wrong of the matter, are you w! 
put this stain, if it be one, on us, the men to charge us with it? W 

it not your policy, your laws, your wrongs, to which we are indebté 

for it? That you forced the slave trade on us, against our wills, was 
one of the causes assigned in our Declaration of Independence, : 

cording to the first draught, though it was finally left out, and now 
that we do not do what we cannot well do without incurring a greatei 
evil, you abuse us.” ‘ But,” said they, ‘“ we acknowledge we di 
wrong then, that is no reason why you should do wrong now.” “‘It is: 
reason, however, why you should be very modest in charging us wit! 
that as asin, which you originated. If you will look to India ar 
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Ireland, you will see enough of sin at home, to correct, without med 
dling with the concerns of your neighbors.” 

An Englishman once remarked to me, “ A nything is right with John 
Bull as long as he does it, but when he ceases to do it, then it is all 
wrong.” I have often thought, when I have heard Englishmen talk- 
| 3 


ing as they do of others, how applicable to them were Burns’ lines 


‘©O wad some pow’r the eiftie fie us, 
To see oursel’ is others see us! 


It wadkfrae mon 
And foolish noti« 


e a blunder free 


It is a singular fact, that we owe the existence of slave ry among us, 
to England,—that the slave States, viewing it as an evil, were them- 
selves the first movers of measures to put an end tothe trade, and it was 
the northern members of Congress who caused its extension until 1808. 
Virginia, in ceding the North Western Territory to the United States, 
comprising all the States north west of the Ohio. made a condition to 
the cession, that slavery should not be introduced there, and the his- 


mate abolition, until, however, the foreign traffic was prohibited, then, 
‘ 


when the northern States could no longer make a penny out of it, a 


tory of her legislation will show a gradual approach towards an ulti- 


slight spark began to appear, of discontent at its existence at all, and 
gradually they began to meddle with the subject, and to irritate the 
slave States, by which means they caused a reactionary movement on 
the subject by the slave States, which has increased, just in proportion 
as northern meddling has advanced, until now, to use a military ex- 
pression, parties are changed, “front to rear” —the southern and nor- 
thern States having exactly reversed their positions. 

This isa feeling of human nature—no people are willing to allow 
others to meddle with their family concerns, and no provocation is 
greater, to an outburst of indignation, than iny attempt to doit. | 
have however, occupied more space on this subject than I intends 
[ will close with summing up a few more remarks in regard to Eng- 
lish notions of us. 

With the exceptions named, of an ingrained habitual inclination t 
eater for an appetite which craves slander of us, and which is there- 
fore unconsciously administered toeven by some just and high minded 
men, there are many in England, who do us ample justice. They ad- 
mit that we have exhibited to the world, a sublime moral spectacle, in 
our mode of self government; that the unprecedented advance of ou 


country in the arts, sciences, and general prosperity, is the result of ; 

wisdom in our legislation, and policy, (together with the possessioi 
° . : 1: - . _* > 

of unbounded territory ) which mark us as a race. distinct almost irom 


the balance of the world—except themselves they claiming the same 
characteristics, but not operated on in the same way from diflerence ol 
cireumstances. Originally we were the same, but now entirely dif- 
ferent—as different almost as any other two nations you can find, 

An Englishman seems to consider it a duty he owes to himself 
never to sacrifice his own comfort for the benefit of others, and he 
considers the man a fool who does it. 

An American is exactly the opposite character. He can enjoy 
nothing alone, he neither eats, nor drinks anything with a relish, un 
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less there is some one te partake of it with him, and if he has a bottle 
wine, and no acquaintance at table, if he has any reasonable plea 
for it, even an accidental passing of a word or two with a stranger, 
he will send his bottle and ask the pleasure of a glass with him. 
Two Englishman will travel all day together ina rail road train, 
ynd probably never speak to each other. Two Americar s could not 
do SO, The one is an anti-social, the other a social people. The 
English, fond of the glitter, pomp, and display of royalty and nobility, 
take pride in the immeasurable distance that those are elevated above 
them. Americans are willing to acknowledge no superiority, but 
that of intellect. . 
In England the people are accustomed to view themselves as the 
subjects of a sovereign. In America the people view their rulers as 
subject to them. There is a feeling in every American, that he is 
part of his government. that he is one of the members of a great co- 
partnership, and there is an inward, manly, self consequence resulting 
from it, which is visible, in his very movement—not a vulgar swag- 
ver like a court he use bully -but an el 
lemeanor towards every one, evidencing that he ex- 


evated, dignified self-respect. 


and eourteous dem 

pects a similar deportment in return towards himself, and he will ad- 
mit association on no other terms. Hence, there is most generally a 
non-conducting atmosphere speedily created between himself and most 
Englishmen of the middle order, that he comes in contact with; be- 
eause the deference whi h an American accords to others. and ex pe cts 
in return, is such as is only accorded to noblemen here, by the middle 
classes, including merchants, manufacturers, &c. Among the more 
elevated classes, the manners strikingly resemble the refined Ameri- 
They are kind, courteous, and pleasant to strangers. I have 
h me in 


cans, 
travelled with some of them, who have exchanged cards wit 
the cars, and invited me to call upon them Many of the merchants 


> most polished ge nen ol the land In 


and manufacturers, too, are the 

their manners. My general remarks apply only to the bulk. 
If J had any expectation that this letter would ever see th 

this side of the water, I would say to those friends whose hospitalities 


ill natured one, but is due 


e light on 


i have enjoyed here—My object is not an 
in part, to vindicate my own country from the injustice done it by 
most English travellers. In part, it is designed -<o hold the n irrol 
ip to nature;”’ that Englishmen may see themselves as others s¢ 
; with a hope that it may learn them more chi: rity, and improve 


t 


n 3 credit 
l h LIeMsSt 5 ‘ i 

[he time is coming, when they will gain 

being civil. It is evident to them, and their enlightened men all ac- 


. 


y 
4 


knowledge it, that America is destined, at no distant day, to become 
the first nation of the world. As yet, they think she is not; that 

is behind them. But they are mistaken. [ have been among them, 
and on the continent, long enough to be able, as far as my feeble pow- 
ers go, to measure my own country by those on this side of the water, 
and it requires only feeble powers to see that we are now a giant in 
his teens, whose strength in the gristle is greater than the hardened 
maturity of any other nation ; and if, unfortunately, events should oecut 
to make a test. it will be soon seen that I am right. 
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if I had more time | would like to givea picture of the improvements 
in England, which, whatever may be thought of the manners of the 
people, evidence them to be a magnificent nation. Indeed, this ide 
suggests itse lf to the traveller, wherever he goes. Ifa plan be feasi- 
ble in England, the cost is no bar to its execution straightway it is 
done, and when done, it is done as it should be. No bette r con ception 
can be had of the immense wealth of England, than to see her rail w: ys 
bridges, canals, and other public improvements. | have passed on a 
canal boat, under a canal above, which still passed under a railway 
above -the whole being three deep and where I now write, ( New 
Castle), there is a railroad passing over a part of the town; houses 
five stories high along-side of it, not coming up to the arches which 
support it; and a bridge, called the high-level bridge , over the Tyne, 
the most magnificent one I ever saw. Its cost, with the cost of the 
depots, is estimated at $5.000.000 (one million of pounds ). John 
Bull, indeed, in all he does, except in his deportment towards his fellow 
man, is a magnificent fellow, and as it fits so aptly, I cannot withstand 
the temptation, though it is retorting their own want of charity, to 
hold up an isolated case as a characteristic to close by saying, in 
the language of one of their clergymen, who late ly took the hand of a 
woman condemned to die, and held it fast in his over a candle, until 
her. npr ige i struggles liberated it:—‘I hope you will not think | 


lesire to give you pain; it is only to give you a foretaste of what you 
may 7 oaeat alter death, unless you repe nt,’ &c. 
To the honor of the English press. Scie ver, I will say, the act has 


used universal reprobation. Where can you find a parallel to this 
1 America ? 
But the time is come when the fruits of our institutions; the pros- 
erity of our country; the happiness of our people; our rapid increase 
n poy ulation, and the evident wisdom of our laws and policy, are Ma- 
king it now, a poor harvest for slanderous journalists. I[t is now in 
lecided bad taste to slander us. The thing will no longer bear 
telling. 
[ began this, having a day in Manchester, with some leisure; but 
could not finish it there. Being detained here, I have devoted to you 
part of anether day, and now end more than half asleep ; 


New Castre, 9th September, 1849. 


ART. VI.—EDUCATION.—NO. VI. (Continued from page 333 Vol. 2.) 


~e) 


THE INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS—( Concluded.) 


In previous numbers of the ‘Western Journal,’ I pointed out the 
advantages to be derived from a knowledge of language and the study 
of words ; and showed in what way the minds of children could be ex- 
ercised upon their reading lessons. I regarded a proper attention te 
the intellectual department of reading as one efficient means to be em- 
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ploved by the teacher in training the minds of his pupils to think and 
reason. But if the teacher has enlarged views of his duties, and 
rightly comprehends the true objects of education, he will not confine 
himselfto this single means but exercise their understandings in vari- 
ous ether ways equally available, for that purpose: he will direct their 
attention to things as well as to words. Putting aside books, he will 
occasionally by oral lecturing, and by interrogatories, make them fa- 
miliar with the nature and properties of the objects which surround 
them; thus teaching them the art of distinguishing, and discriminating 
intelli gibly between one thing and another. 

This is an important and very efficient means of bringing the facul- 
ties into play. 

The organs of sense strongly impress the mind with images, but the no- 
tions formed, and the ideas thus conveyed to the unassisted minds of ¢ shil- 
dren, are formed and conceived in a very imperfect manner. It is far 
easier, however, to attract and fix their wavering attention by direct- 
ing it to objects of sense than by any other means. Having therefore. 
as stated above, sufficiently dwelt upon the importance and advanta- 
ges of an attention to words, it is my intention on the present occasion 
to consider in what way and manner we can use things, in order to 
promote the same object —the de welopme nt of the powers of the mind. 

Dr. Aikin has remarked that, ‘ we daily call a great many things by 
their names, without ever inquiring into their nature and properties, 
so that, in reality, it is only their names, and not the things themselves, 
with which we are acquainted.” 

Some thirty years ago, an ingenious German, named Pestalozzi, be- 
ing strongly impressed with the little efficiency of the common modes 
of instruction, by means of the book, only, devised a system, which he 
-arried into effect under the name of “ Lessons on objects.” The sys- 
tem has been introduced, and successfully carried into practice, in some 
other countries, also. It has been occasionally adopted, I believe, in 
parts of our own country; and if it has ever failed of accomplishing 
the purposes, and fulfilling the expectations of its advocates, the failure 
may be attributed more to the defects of the instructors employed, than 
to any inherent defects in the system itself. I find in the “Quarter/ 
Journal of Education,” an exposition of this mode of instruction, giver 
in a review of a publication entitled ‘Lessons on Objects, as given in a 
Pestalozzian school at Cheam, Surry.” This review explains and elu- 
cidates the system ina better and c sles irer manner than | can pretend 
to do, without its =“. I prefer, therefore, making use of what it con- 
tains, that is most material to my purpose, and limiting my self to such 
observations as w i ve found in the following extracts. They are oi 
considerable length, but will scarcely admit of curtailment, consistently 
with my object of gving a full and perfect explanation of the methods 
resorted to, and the intentions they are meant to fulfil : — 

“The mind of a child,’ observes the writer, ‘is very much under 
the influence of the organs of sense, and is continually drawn away 
from one object to another, as each successively presents itself. To 
fix the attention in any way at this age, for the attainment of know- 
ledge of any kind, is a difficult task: but to tie it down to books which 
are uninteresting and often unmeaning, is as impossible as it is absurd. 
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“Time is lost by the teacher in his fruitless endeavors ; the mind 
of the learner is soured; and too frequently considerable obstacles are 
thereby raised to the future acquisition of knowledge. 

‘The extreme activity of the perceptive faculty suggests some visi- 
ble material as the stock on which we may engraft lessons in useful 
knowledge. The toy with which the child plays, the table at which 
he sits, the room in which he lives, the objects which are most about 
him, and which most interest him, are the most appropriate subjects 
of enquiry, because he is familiar with them. He already knows 
their qualities, some at least, and has discovered many of their uses. 

Any new facts connected with such objects he learns with ease 
and pleasure; and what he thus learns is readily remembered, and, 
being often found immediately useful, furnishes a motive for fresh ex- 
ertion.”’ * ° . - * * ° * «<The mind 
of a child, however, disadvantageously circumstanced, does from the 
ceaseless activity of the perceptive fac ulties, and by its own inquisitive 
disposition, obtain for itsell a certain store of practical knowledge. 
The unassisted powers of his mind are sufficient to discover the more 
obvious relations of things; but of those qualities which lie hidden be- 
neath the surface, and are not immediately observable, he remains 
either entirely ignorant, or forms misconceived notions of their nature, 
because he has no directing hand to lead him to the discovery of their 
truth. In the course of his merely voluntary and self conducted in- 
struction, error mixes itself up with truth; a confined or misdirected 
observation forms incorrect or ill-defined ideas, or draws wrong con- 
clusions ; the memory fails, and imagination supplies false images, and 
in this manner error and Paty nee fill the place of real knowledge. 
It is the duty of the teacher to obviate so serious an evil. The pupil 
must be continually a ets monished to look at and to examine things, and 
to compare them. 

‘As the judicious architect carefully provides for the firmness of 
his foundation, knowing well that the safety of the whole fabric de- 
pends upon the basis whereon it rests; so the reflecting teacher will 
be careful to lead his pupil first to nature, and so form his mind to 
habits of correctness, by placing the very objects vrith which he is to 
be conversant all his lile, under his direct ebservation. He thus 
makes things, and not wards, which are the mere signs of things, the 
objects of the childs attention, Nature becomes his first book ; and it 
is a book of most interesting contenis, 

“ His walks abroad, every movement around him, every thing in 
short which presents itself, to his liv ely mind, ce tm a useful, and 
what is more, a most interesting topic of conversation. 

‘The child himscif assists in the work of instruction, because he 
hii it; “tis ne ionger a drudgery, but delight ; it is no longer a life- 
less work, lagging on through a weary and uninteresting process, but 
it is a Jiving spirit which animates the child’s mind, and leads him on 
to the ae quisilivu of solid and real attainments. 

“In order,’ says the same writer, ‘to explain the meaning of these 
remarks more fully, and also to give some notion of the plan on which 
it is proposed that the lessons should be conducted, we select at full 
length the first in the series. 

16 
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LESSON 
GLASS, 

Glass has been selected as the first substance to be presented to 
the children, because the qualities which characterize it are quite ob- 
vious to the senses. The pupils should be arranged before a black 
board or slate, upon which the result of their observation should be 
written. The utility of having the lesson presented to the eves of 
vach child, with the power of thus recalling attention to what has oc- 
curred, will very soon be appreciated by the instructor. 

The glass should be passed round the party to be examined by 
each individual.* , 

Teacher. What is that which I hold in my hand ? 

Children. A piece of glass. ; 

Teacher, Can you spell the word “glass?” (The teacher then 
writes the word “glass” upon the slate, which is thus presented t 
the whole class as the subject of the lesson.) You have all examined 
this glass, what do you observe? What can you say that it is ?+ 

Children. It is bright. ' 

Teacher. (Teacher having written the word “ qualities,” writes un- 
der it—it is bright.) Take it in your hand and fee/t it. 

Children. It is cold. (Written on the board undee the forme 
quality. ) 

Teacher. Feel it again, and compare it with the piece of sponge 
that is tied to your slate, and then tell me what you perceive in the 
glass.§ 
~ Children. It is smooth—it is hard. 

Teacher, Is there any other glass in the room ? 

Children. Yes ; the windows. 

‘teacher. (Close the shutters.) Can you see the garden, now ? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. i will tell you, then; pay attention that you may recollec 
it. It is transparent. What shall you now understand when I tel! 
you that a substance is transparent ? 

* Children. That you can see through it. 

Teacher. You are right. Try and recollect something that is trans. 
parent. 

Children. Water. 

Teacher. If I were to let this glass fail, or you were to throw a bali 
at the window, what would be the consequence ? 

* ‘By this means each individual in the class is called upon to exercise his own 
powers on the object presented, the subsequent questions of the teacher tend only 
to draw out the ideas of the children, and to correct them if wrong.’ 

t*This question is put instead of asking, “ What are its qualities?” because 
the children would not yet in all probability, understand the meaning of the term, 
but by its frequent application to the answers to this question, they will shortly 
become familiarized with it.’ 

t*The art of the teacher is to put such questions as may lead successively to 
the exercises of the different senses.’ 

§ The object of the teacher here is to lead the pupil to the observation of the 
quality smooth, and he does so by making him contrast it with the opposite quabity 
in another substance ; a mode of suggestion, of which frequent use may be made.’ 
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Children. The glass wotld be broken— it is brittle. 

Teacher. Could I in the same manner break the shutter ? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. Could I break it if | used great force ? 

Children. Yes. 

Teacher. Would you, therefore, call the wood brittle ? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. What substances, then, do you call brittle ? 

Children. Those which are easily broken. 

‘ These are probably as many qualities as would occur to children 
at their first attempt ; which being arranged on the slate, form an ex- 
ercise in spelling. They should then be effaced, and if the pupils are 
able to write, they may endeavor to remember the lesson, and put it 
down on their slates.’ 

“Tt will be observed from this lesson,” observes the reviewer, 
“that the chief business of the teacher is to draw out the ideas of the 
children, and to direct them in a right channel. He must likewise 
continu: lly bear in mind, that the knowledge of a ferm should follow 

the conception of the idea which it expresses; and he should never 
give a word or expression to a child, till the young learner feels the 
want of a term to express some quality or thing which has been fully 
comp yrehended. 

The second series consists of a number of lessons, calculated to fix 
in the mind the knowledge already gained by the previous series, and 
to bring the powers of judgment and comparison into more active ope- 
ration. It is here very properly recommended, that the child should 
be led to classify the various qualities of objects, according to the or- 
gans by aid of w “hich the xy are conceived. A list of the lessons of this 
series is here given, and one is transcribed in full: 


Lesson 1. A Pin. Lesson 8. An Egg. 
2. A Cube of Wood. 9. A Thimble. 
3. An uncut Lead Pencil. 10. A Penknife. 
: 4. A Pen. 1l. A Key. 
5. A Wax Candle. 12. A Cup. 
6. A Chair. 13. A Grain of Coffee. 
7. A Book. 14. A Pair of Scissers. 
LESSON 8. 
AN EGG. 
‘ Parts. Qualities. 
The Shell. It is Oval. 
Skin. White. 
The White. It is Hard. 
f Yolk. Edible. 
. Interior. Nutritious. 
Exterior. Opaque. 
. Surface. Dull. 
y Embryo, or Future Chicken. Shell is Brittle. 
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Thin. 
Smooth. 

The White is Liquid when raw. 
Solid when boiled. 
Semi-transparent. 
Adhesive. 

Sticky. 
Insipid. 
Yellow. 
Liquid. 
Soft. 
Opaque. 
Odorous. 


Sapid. 


‘In the third series, the teacher, who has now firmly grounded his 
pupils in the elements of sensible knowledge, and has in some degree 
habituated them to careful and constant observation, leads them to 
exercise their judgment in its more complex operations. He no longer 
confines their attention merely to the external and most obvious quali- 
ties of things, but he teaches them to penetrate deeper into them, and 
to consider their structure, varieties, and combinations. 

‘“‘ The objects here presented before the children are such as consist 
of many parts, each possessing many qualities, nicely distinguished 
from one another ; or else they are things that exist in different states, 
and fulfil, accordingly, different offices. The differences between such 
things as wool and woolen cloth; between cotton, cotton thread, and 
cotton cloth, white or colored ; ond between a pen and a quill, may be 
presented to the pupil, at this stage of his progress. 

‘‘After having gone through a regular course of instruction, such as 
the above, children generally possess a power of observation and dis- 
crimination, which may easily be applied to any object which presents 
itself. They view things with a different eye from what they did be- 
fore. They are always : actively looking about them; and they detect 
qualities and relations before unobserved. The children must now be 
exercised in arranging and classifying objects, connecting things by 
their points of resemblance, and at the same time individually disfin- 
guishing them by their points of dissimilarity. 

é This work of classification becomes actually necessary, to the re- 
taining of ideas after a certain degree of knowledge has been acquired. 

*‘A large number of individual, unconnected ideas, cannot be remem- 
bered ; but, when linked together by some true principle of association, 
they are easily and pleasingly recalled at will. 

‘ With this view, in the fourth series, the spic es, among other things, 
are chosen, as exhibiting a connected series of objects, forming a good 
ground for proper arrangement and classification. 

** The senses are, in this series, likewise brought under more care- 
ful consideration; the lesson on cloves may be considered a fair spe- 
cimen of the lessons in the fourth series. When a child has been found 
competent to understand, pretty well, the lessons of the first four 
series, and has acquired an ability of generalizing correctly, and of 
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arranging and classifying objects into proper groups, he may now be 
considered competent to enter on the exercises of the last series. 
These are of a nature more complex, and requiring a greater exercise 
of thought. Articles of domestic manufacture, articles of domestic use, 
natural and artificial productions, metals, earths, any thing, in short, 
may be presented to the pupil in a more scientific point of view than 


before. 

The children are required to make what observations they can, upon 
the objects before them, and the teacher adds to their stock of infor- 
mation, any further particulars which seem best calculated to amuse 
or instruct them. The teacher, in conclusion, sums up all the knowl- 
edge that has been gained. An examination ensues, and at the con- 
clusion, the children are required carefully to note down the results 
in writing. 

“Throughout the whole of these lessons, it is the intention of the 
author, that opportunities should be continually given for exercise in 
composition. 

“In the earlier lessons, the pupils are required to write down the 
names of parts and qualities, merely for the purpose of habituating 
them to the right spelling of words,and the understanding of their real 
meaning. 

“In the more advanced lessons, however, of the fourth and last se- 
ries, considerable exercise is given in composition; and thus these 
lessons have a value in them superior to that which might be ac- 
knowledged by a superficial observer. 

“ They lead not only to the direct formation, combination, and classi- 
fication of ideas, but also to an accurate description of them, in written 
language. The following is a specimen of one of the lessons of the 
fifth series. 


LESSON 15. 
PARCHMENT. 


‘Parchment is the skin of sheep or goats, prepared in the following 
manner : — The wool is stripped off the skin, which is then taken to 
the lime pit. After this, it is stretched as tight as a drum, upon a 
frame, and the remaining flesh pared off witha keen-edged instrument ; 
a kind of white stone or chalk, reduced to a fine powder, is then 
spread upon the surface; and a large pumice stone, flat at bottom, is 
rubbed over it, which scours off the remainder of the flesh. The knife 
is once more applied to the skin, which is moistened and rubbed again 
with the pumice stone, until the inner side is smooth. The outside 
then undergoes a similar operation. It is now left to dry, and after- 
wards is taken off the frame, and given to the parchment maker. He 
first scrapes it dry on an instrument called a summer, (which is a 
calf’s skin weil stretched on a frame, ) with a sharp iron tool, until one 
half of the thickness of the skin is pared off. The pumice stone is next 
passed over it on both sides, till it is rendered quite smooth. 
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‘Parchment was in use long before the invention of paper. Wills 
ind other documents, intended to be preserved for any length of time, 
are written on it. It is also used for drums.’ 

The general principles recognized in the above extracts, and on 
which the lessons on objects, as above expounded, are formed, I be- 
lieve to be the true basis of instruction. 

In Holland, it is said, they use in their schools the weights, meas- 
ures, and coins of the country, not as a means of conveying useful 
knowledge, but of mental exercise and cultivation. 

We might, with great advantage, keep in our schools, specimens of 
natural and artificial productions, for the special purpose of using 
them in this way ; and teachers would do well to invite their pupils 
to make collections, for a museum, of whatever came in their way 
which they thought curious and suitable for the purpose. 

They would, by such means as these, be stimulated to efforts at in- 
tellectual labor, which they would not be likely to make under the or- 
dinary discipline of our schools, as at present conducted. By a partial 
use, indeed, of the means here pointed out, an impulse might fre- 
quently be given to thought in a sprightly mind, which would not cease 
to operate, but lead to high attainments and eminent cultivation. 

Education is better understood, and more rationally conducted in 
Germany, than in any other country, and we should do well to make 
ourselves acquainted with the modes of instruction which generally 
prevail there, but particularly with the Prussian systems. This latter 
country is pre-eminently distinguished for the perfection to which the 
discipline of its schools and colleges has been brought. 

Teaching is there a profession, which has to be acquired by previ- 
ous discipline and preparation, similar to that of the so-called learned 
professions, here and elsewhere. The government authorities of that 
country, have caused to be established, normal schools, where the fu- 
ture teacher is instructed in his duties by a systematic training, not 
merely in the acquisition of learning and knowledge, but in the means 
best adapted to the purpose of communicating it. 

Their methods are pronounced by all competent judges, and those 
who have seen them in operation and witnessed their results, to be 
such as are worthy of being held up as models to the rest of the world. 
Mr. Horace Mann, a distinguished friend of education, and secretary 
ef the Board of Education, Massachusetts, has recently returned 
from an educational tour in Europe, undertaken, principally, for the 
purpose of making himself acquainted with the methods of teaching 
in different countries. He visited England, Scotland, France, Germa- 
ny and Prussia, and on his return home, he embodied in his customary 
annual report, as secretary, the experiences and influences which his 
tour had yielded him. 

That portion of the report which relates to European schooling, has 
been republished in England, and the following notice of it, so far as 
Prussia is concerned, is extracted from a late English Periodical :— 
‘‘The whole Prussian system, but especially the people’s school part 
of it, on which last Mr. Mann bestowed most of his attention, forced 
on him, he tells us, ‘a deep sense of the vast difference in the amount 
of general attainment and talent devoted to the cause of popular edu- 
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eation in that country as compared with any country or state I had ever 
seen. Any image, even a faint one, of what it was Mr. Mann saw 
in the Prussian schools to produce this impression, it would be impos- 
sible to communicate in the limits to which we are restricted. We 
must refer our réaders for satisfaction on this head, to Mr. Mann’s 
volume itself, where, even from his h: isty and fragmentary sketch they 
may form some tolerable idea of one of the noblest, and most instruc- 
tive of phenomena which this civilized Europe, as it lies around us, 
anywhere presents. 

« The praises of the Prusssian teachers, Mr. Mann is never weary 
of singing: ‘if brought together in one body,’ he says, ‘the "y would 
form, I believe, as dignified, intelligent, bene -volent looking a ex mpany of 
men as could be collected from the same amount of population in any 
country.’ To become admitted into this body, to run a chance even of 
ing admitted into it, a course of training and testing is needful for 
the aspirant, such as is utterly unknown, utterly undreamt of here,—as 
long as, and ten times more arduous than the pretty severe probation 
which has to be undergone in Scotland, by candidates for the clerical 


profession. 

“Over the Prussian teachers, again, stimulating and strictly supervi- 
sing them, are a body of ‘Inspectors,’ of whom it may be sufficient to 
say, in the words of Mr. Mann, ‘that they have evidently been se- 
lected from among the most talented and educated men in the commu- 
nity, aad are persons such as would vet be appointed presidents or 


t 


yrofessors of colleges, judges ot the higher courts, &c. 

4“ For the success of this system in actual practice, in each individu- 
il Prussian school, we must again refer the reader to Mr. Mann.- 
Meanwhile we cannot help quoting one litile trait, which at the time 
f reading it, impressed itself deeply on ourselves, and may, perhaps, de 
the like for some of our readers also. Mr. Mann strolled by chance 
me morning into a country school, * where, be it spec ally remarked 
everything about the premises, and the appearance both of teacher and chil 
lren, indicated very narrow pecuniary circumstances, ‘As I entered, the 
teacher was just ready to commence a lesson or lecture on Frencl 
history. He gave not only the events of a particular period in th 
history of France, but mentioned as he proceeded, al] the cotemporary 
sovereigns of neighboring nations.’ 

‘The ordinary time for a lesson, here or elsewhere, was an hour. 
This was somewhat longer, for towards the close, the teacher entered 
upon a train of thought, from which it was difficult to break off, and 
rose to a strain of eloquence which at was delightful to hear. 'The schol- 
ars were all absorbed in attention. They had paper, pen and ink 
before them, and took very briet notes,’ ”’ &e. 

Remember the “ narrow pecuniary circumstances,” and just fancy 
such an incident, or any akin to it, happening in a <country school’ 
in Missouri! And yet this system spoken of in the terms of -high 
commendation above used, was framed and instituted under a despotic 
government, although the wisest, by far, of that form, and was certain 
to result, sooner or later, in the conquest of freedom by the people.— 
And the advances which the Prussian people were gradually but safe- 
ly making towards this most desirable consummation, even before the 
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late revolutionary occurrences in Europe—as yet of a doubtful ten- 
dency—may be cited as a sufficient answer to such remarks as the {ol- 
lowing: It was sometimes said, while the old state of things existed 
in Prussia,_—-What does all this matter: of what good is their educa- 
tion to the Prussians ? are they not a nation of slaves ? 

Those who gave utterance to such sentiments as these, belong to the 
elass that expects goo id laws to be produced mechanically by a good 
constitution of the legislature, and, that wise government will proceed 
from free institutions, with or without that enlightenment of the peo- 
ple which gives its life and spirit to freedom. But there is no demo- 
cratic any more than there is a royal road to good government; its only 
guaranty is in the intelligence and good education of the people at 
large. 

If the Prussians really were politically “ slaves,” that unhappy con- 
dition of theirs was by no means due to their system of education, but 

rather existed in spite of The same year, or nearly the same year, 

which gave them their sy — m of education, forever abolished serfdom 
in Prussie, and handed over some enormous proportion of its soil 
from the possession of the noble (and idle) owners, to that of its in- 
dustrious peasant tillers. Further than this, I beg leave to remark, 
that even according to American notions of freedom, the Prussians, it 
must be admitted, were fast ceasing to be a nation of slaves prior to 
their late revolution, as must be evident to any one acquainted with 
the proceedings of their States-general or Diet in 1846—proceedings 
almost as bold, and in their probable results as destructive to absolu- 
tism, as those of the continental Congress of 1776 itself, in our own 
country. 

What will be the future condition of the Prussians, and whether a 
people so little conversant w ith public affairs as they must necessarily 
be, will make a rational use of liberty so suddenly achieved, is an en- 
quiry which no man can undertake s satisfactorily to answer; timemust 
show. Experience teaches that all great changes i in the condition of a 
people, and particularly organic changes i in their government, can only 
be beneficial when gradually brought about, and ‘that a transition, per 
sultum, from despotic to free institutions, however preferable in them- 
selves the latter may be, are always of doubtful tendency, and that in 
such a case, disastrous rather than happy results are to be apprehended. 
But assuredly, such an education as the Prussian youth have univer- 
sally received, and, it is to be hoped, will continue to receive, makes 
their prospect for obtaining good and stable government better than 
that of others similarly circumstanced can possibly be. 

We must recollect tov, that, if in order to win ireedom, it is neces- 
sary for a people to be enlightened by a good education, it is no wit 
less necessary for them to be so in order to preserve their freedom 
after it is won; and that, as much liberty as we now claim for our- 
selves, and happily enjoy, under our present free institutions, if we 
continue to be as indifferent to the cause of education, and as listless 
in all that relates to its progress and advancement, as we certainly 
have been in comparison with some other people, we shall be in great- 
er danger of becoming slaves than many who have not half the immu- 


nities to boast of. 
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But I have been led by these considerations somewhat wide of my 
direct purpose. There are yet a few other remarks which I wish to 
extract from the same notice of Mr. Mann’s interesting publication 
above referred to. They relate to what he observed in Scotland, and 
are as follows :— 

‘‘Mr. Mann pays a just tribute to the knowledge and preceptorial 
skill of the poorly paid teachers of Scotland, whose ‘thoroughness in 
teaching the intellectual part of reading,’ for instance ‘furnishes,’ he 
thinks, ‘a model worthy of being copied by the world.’ His graphic 
notice of a class of little Scotch boys during school hours, and the 
state of “ intense excitement,” in which, what with the energy of the 
teachers, what with the stimulous of reward, they go through their 
business, is one of the liveliest passages of the book, and will astonish 
the English reader. 

“*To an unaccustomed spectator,’ says Mr. Mann, closing his de- 
scription, ‘on entering one of these rooms, all seems uproar turbu- 
lence, and the contention of angry voices,—the teacher traversing the 
space before his class in a state of high excitement; the pupils spring- 
ing from their seats, darting to the middle of the fluor, and sometimes 
with extended arms, forming a circle around him, two, three, or four 
deep,—every finger quivering from the intensity of their emotions— 
until some more sagacious mind, out-stripping its rivals, solves the 
difficulty,—when all are in their seats again, as though by magic, and 
ready for another encounter of wits.” 

This brief but most interesting account, comprising but one inciden- 
tal example of what is effected daily, no doubt, in the schools of Scot- 
land, may serve to convince us that there are means for arousing the 
thinking faculties of youth to intensity, even when resorted to on the 
occasion only of an ordinary reading lesson, as appears to have been 
the case in the above instance. 

We have not there a mere inference drawn from theory, of what 
unuld or might be the results of any prescribed mode of discipline, 
but a statement of facts in relation to what is actually done on views 
and principles identical with those I have been engaged in developing, 
and which I have so much urged upon the readers of ‘the Journal,’ in 
this and preceding numbers. 

And why cannot we do something of the same kind here in Mis- 
souri;in St. Louis and other counties of the State? We can at- 
tempt it at least, and if we attempt it in good earnest, and with en- 
lightened views, I, for my part, see no reason to doubt of success : 
with competent teachers and the approbation of the communities who 
employ them there can be none, otherwise the difficulties, indeed, 
might be insuperable. 

Before anything can be done or attempted, therefore, parents and 
others concerned in the conduct and government of our schools, must 
be conciliated, and reconciled to any proposed change of system that 
might be thought expedient or desirable. This can only be effected 
by representations publicly made, and similar to those which I have 
given throughout the many articles inserted in ‘The Journal.’ 

Such views as I have presented, and which I trust will not fail to 
be recognised as generally correct, if not indisputable—since sanctioned 
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by the best authorities-—must be widely disseminated and persevering- 
ly urged before we can expect to esti ablish a thoroughly rational and 
efficient system of instruction in any of our district or other sc thools. 

Without these efforts at enlightment, the opposition of parents, 
guardians, trustees, &c., to a mode of teaching, the merits of which 
they would, for the most part, be unacquainted with, and which in 
itself would be so much at variance w ith their experience and their 
notions of what it is that constitutes education—the opposition of 
these parties generally, would, I say, be inevitable, and render abor- 
tive any attempts to introduce a novel system into our schools ; and a 
forced system among such a people as we Americans, is not to be 
thought of. 

The prevailing idea is, that if a child does not make progress ac- 
cording to the popular notions of progress, that is, turn over a certain 
number of pages, and handle or pass through a certain number of text 

‘class’ books in a given time, he is not advancing in his studies. 

But if his teacher will but make him expert inall that relates tothe 
mechanical routine of his daily tasks—familiarize him with rules, not 
reasons, and impress his memory with hard names, and learned phras- 
es, not understood; but especially if his teacher will drill him dilli- 
gently in questions ready made, and sup} ply him with ready made an- 
swers, he may then expe ct to be lauded as a most admirable dise iplina- 
rian ; although mind and understanding have been the last things to be 
regarded, and scares ly ever been brought into requisition. 

Such, freque ntly, is the effect of our prevailing system, and of the 
prejudices in favor of usage. é 

Among the considerations most important in the work of reform, 
are the character and qualifications of the teachers we employ. 
These should occupy the first place in our regard. 

We should select, or, if necessary, procure from a distance, men of 
the most liberal views, and best cultivated minds, and this without re- 
gard to the amount of compensation we may have to pay. Such men 
will indeed seek to be remunerated very differently from those we are 
in the habit of employing. 

What are the men we invest with the important trust—that of 
forming the minds and morals of our children? Young men of unin- 
formed minds, students at law and medicine, and others merely seek- 
ing a temporary support from the calling; broken down tradesmen. 
ruined merchants, and every grade of poor gentlemen offer themselves 
and are accepted, with scarcely an enquiry further than what relates 
to the pecuniary terms of the engage = nt. 

Indifference to the qualifications of teachers, or a mistaken economy 
with regard to their suitable remuneration, appears to be a prey alent 
fault throughout the Union. One would have thought that in Massa- 
chusetts, where education is understood as well, if not better than in 
any other State, the case would have been different. The following 
observations, however, which I find in an article written by Dr. Chan- 
ning, seem to indicate the contrary. He writes as follows: 

Rs of the discouraging vie ws of society, at the present moment, 

, that whilst much is said of education, hardly any seem to feel the 
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necessity ot securing to it the best minds ili the community, and of 
securing them at any price. . 

“A juster estimate of this office begins to be made in our great 
cities ; but generally, it seems to be thought that anybody may become 
a teacher. The most moderate ability is thought to be competent to 
the most important profession in society. Strange, too, as it may seem. 
on this point, parents incline to be economical. They who squander 
thousands on dress, furniture, amusements, think it hard to pay com- 
paratively small sums to the instructor; and through this ruinous 
economy, and this ignorance of the dignity of a teacher’s vocation, they 
rob their children of aid, for which the treasures of worlds can afford 
no compensation,” 

Again, the same inenious and able writer remarks—‘‘We know not 
how society can be aided more than by the formation of a body of wis« 
and efficient educators. We know not any class which would con 
tribute so much to the stability of the State, and todomestie happiness 


Much as we respect the ministry of the gospel, we believe that it must 


{ training the young,’ 


yield in importance 1 fii of traming 


COMMERCE BETWE! 


In examining into the nature and extent of our commerce with Cu- 
ba, we have observed an important fact, for which we are unable to 
account. By reference to the following tables, it will be seen that our 
exports to Cuba remain about the same, in amount, as tl} ey were from 
1826 to 1830. Indeed, a most remarkable uniformity has been main- 
perid of more than twenty years. While, on the 
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ring the whole of this period, while the amount of our exports to Cuba 
has remained statioiuary, her imports, from other countries, have been 
increasing, and are now about double what they were in 1826, The 
imports into the United States, from Cuba, in |548, exceeded the ex- 
ports nearly $6,000,000, leaving this sum to be paid from our commerce 
with other countries. This state of things works well enough, per- 
haps, while the world is at peace ; but suppose a war between this 
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country and Great Britain, in such a case, what would be the state 
of our commerce with Cuba? We should be compelled to limit our 
imports to the amount of our exports, or pay the greater part of the 
balance against us in the precious metals. 

We should be much pleased if some of our mercantile friends, or 
some of our statesmen, who understand this subject, would inform us 
why it is, that, our exports to the Island of Cuba do not increase in 
proportion to the increase of the commerce of that country ; and why 
there has been such a rapid increase, of late years, in our imports. 

For the purpose of showing the nature of our commerce with Cuba, 
we have made up the following tables, from the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for the year 1848, 


StraTemMent oF Exports from the United States to Cuba, for the 
year ending 30th June, 1848. 


Apples, - . - - - Value, $7,973 
Ashes, pot and pearl, - : - 66 410 
(Artificial flowers and jewelry, - : 246 
Beef and tallow, - - - * 110,010 
Beer, porter, ale and cider, - - “ 51,929 
Books and maps, - - a ] 256 
Brick and lime, - - - “6 8,147 
Brushes, - - - - si O80 
Biscuit or ship bread. - - - . 9,166 
Butter and cheese, - - - - «6 84,751 
Cables and cordage, - - - - 943 
Candles, spermaceti, - - al 44,114 
Candles of tallow, and soap, - . “ 114,727 
Coaches and other carriages, - - « 17,908 
Coal, - - - - - 1,985 
Combs and buttons, - - - se 1,231 
Copper and brass, and copper manufactured, 15,206 
Corn, Indian, - - - or 125,534 
Corn meal, - - - - : 22,905 
Cotton, - . - - - “ 314,462 
Earthen and stone ware, - - “ 453 
Fish, dried or smoked, - . - - 263,704 

pickled, - - - - - 18,10] 
Flour, - - - - ‘“ 154,185 
Glass, = - i - - “ 19,547 
Gold and silver coin, - - - as 50 
Gunpowder, - - - - - “6 18,076 
Hats, - - - . - _ 1,119 
Hops, - . - - - " 162 
Horses and mules, - - - - « 7,775 
Household furniture, - - - “ 76,804 
Ice, - - - - ', oc 4,760 
Indigo, - - m 1,000 


Iron, pig, bar, and nails, - - * 102,086 
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fron castings, - - - Value. 617,449 
Lead, - - . - - « 186 
Leather, boots and shoes, ‘ . “ 7,141 
Leather and morocco skins, - - 6 7,825 
Lumber, - - - - “6 86.934 
Marble and stone, - - - & 2.183 
Masts and spars, - - - 6 2.517 
Medicinal drugs, - - - & 12.514 
Molasses, - - - ws 153 
Musical instruments, - . - « 7,216 
Naval stores, - . - ‘ 1.983 
Oak bark, and other dye, - - « 4.731 
Oil, sperm, - - - 6 16,581 
‘“* whale and other fish, - - 6 47.84] 
‘« Linseed and spirits of turpentine, - « 13,182 
Paper and stationery, - - “ 23.647 
Pewter and lead, manufactured, - - ¢« 1,239 
Pork in bbls., hams, bacon, lard and hogs, * 1.086.026 
Potatoes, - - - - “ 52.296 
Printing presses and type, ‘ ‘ se 1,510 
Paints and varnish, - - - % 6,386 
Rice, - - - ~ ss 718,492 
Rye, oats, pulse and other small grain, - “* 17,142 
Saddlery, - - - - se 11,951 
Salt, . - - - - 2,210 
Skins and furs, - - - + 319 
Snuff and tobacco, manufactured, - 66 15,573 
Spirits, from molasses, - - os 22 
Spirits, from grain, - - . « 120 
Staves, shingles, boards and hewn timber, “ 459,603 
Tin, manufactures of, * ~ - « 2,039 
Tobacco, - - - - ‘6 1,626 
Trunks, - - - - & 1,779 
Umbrellas and parasols. - - “ 15 
Vinegar, - - - - & 1,404 
Weuring apparel, - - - “ 189 
Whale bone, - - - - & 762 
Wheat, - - - - $6 1,174 
Wood, all articles manufactured of, - * 4,367,029 
Articles of manufacture not enumerated, “6 73.823 
Other articles not enumerated, - ‘ 54,191 
Total exports of domestic production, $6,432,380 





EXPORTS OF FOREIGN PRODUCTION. 





Gold coin, $106,892 
Silver “ 3,107 
Other articles, 354,334 
Total of foreign exports, $464,333 


Total of domestic and foreign experts $6,896,713 
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Iupronrs from Cuba to the United States, for the year ending 
30th June, 1848. 

Ibs., Value, $6,442,661] 
- 809,399 
3.082 
2,845,714 
139,543 
375,168 
1,546 
.3829,056 
37,066 
12.464 
535,083 
232,206 
498,643 


Sugar, brown, 
white clayed, Xe. 


‘+ lJoafand refined, 


La ge remanent 
ery . 


Molasses, gallons, 
Coffee. Ibs, 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, Ibs. 


manufactured, 
Cigars, lbs. 
Dye wood, 
Raw hides, 
Specie, gold, 
silver, 
Other articles, 


$12,853,472 


Ixeess of im pr ris over exports, $5,956,759 


The following table showing the amount of the exports from the 
United States to Cuba, and the imports from that Island, since the 
year 1825, is made up from MeGregor’s Progress of America, from 
the American Almanac, and, from the reports of the Secretary of thie 
Treasury of the United States. 

YEARS. EXPORTS, IMPORTS, 

1826 $5,632,808 $3.894.597 
1827 7,702,695 1,107,449 
1828 6,599,096 3.176.964 
1829 5,734,765 3,191,535 
1830 4,791,544 4,266,782 
183] 4,690,308 3,971,502 
1832 3,542,036 3,168,466 
1833 4,461,472 4,386,885 
1834 3,690,101 3,824,724 
1835 5,406,919 4,365,569 
1836 6.553.281 5.513.924 
1837 6,548,957 5,792,623 
1838 6,202,002 5.574.591 
1839 6,132,794 5.528.045 
1840 5,654,125 566,730 
184] 5,739,082 11,567,027 
1842 6.200.221 5,282,574 
1843 3,326,797 5,015,933 
1844 5,238,505 9,930,421 
1845 6,564,754 6,804,414 
1846 6,977,766 8,159,632 
1847 6,977,706 12,394,867 
1848 6.896.713 12,853,472 
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The following table showing the amount of exports, and imports of 
the Island of Cuba from the year 1826 to 1842 inclusive, is taken 
from McGregor’s Progress of America; and for the subsequent por- 


| tion of the table we are indebted to the Merchants’ Magazine. 

} 

) 

‘ Table showing the amount of exports and imports of Cuba, to, and 

from all countries from the year 1826 to 1847 inclusive. 

) 

| YEARS EXPORTS, IMPORTS 

; 1826 S183.809.830 $14,925,754 

) 1827 14,286,192 17.356.854 

; 1828 13,114,862 19.534.999 
1829 13,932,405 8.095.856 

) 1830 [5,870,968 16.171.566 

: 183] 12,918,711 15,548.79] 

) 1832 13,595,017 15,198,465 
1833 13.006.100 18,511,122 
183 14 487.055 18,563.300 
1835 14,059,246 20,722,072 
1836 15,398,345 22 551.960 
1837 20,346,407 22,910,357 
1838 20,471,102 24,729,875 
1839 21,481,848 25,217,796 
1840 25.901,783 24,700,189 
1841 24,814,720 24,630,629 
1842 26.684.701 24,.637.527 
1843 25,029,792 23,422,096 
1844 25,426,591 25,056,231 
1845 187,92,812 28,007,590 
1846 22.000.588 22,625,399 
1847 27,998,770 32.389.119 


PopuLaTion or Cupa AT DIFFERENT PERIODS.—I[n 1775—170.- 
370. In 1791—272,140. In 1817—551,998. In 1827—704.487. 
In 1841—1,007.664. According to the census of 1841] there were of 
the white population, 418,291. Free people of color 86,054. Free 
negroes 64,784. Slaves 442.495: of these 425.521 were negroes and 
10,974 colored.* 


* McGregor. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 


PACIFIC RAILWAY CONVENTION AT MEMPHIS 


The following resolutions adopte: Memphis Convention will 
be read with interest by all who desire t promote the glory of our 
common country. 

The last resolution, recommending survey of a route from San 
Diego to some pol t on the Mississip i, between the mouth of Red 
river and the Ohio, seems to have been stro1 gly contested ; and, did 
it stand alone as the prominent and leading idea of the Convention 
we should esteem it as highly objectionable, and calculated to defeat 
the great project of a railway to the Pacific ; n, least’ for the 
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Resolved, That in the present state of our knowledge, we feel warranted in 
recommending to the particular attention of the General Government for examina- 
tion. the route commencing at San Diego on the Pacific ocean, crossing the Colo- 
rado of the west, running along the Gila river, or near it, in a direction to the 
Paso del Norte, and thence across the State of Texas to its northeastern boundary 

94) | 


between 32 and 33 degrees of north latitude, terminating at some point on the 


Mississippi between the mouth of the Ohio river and the mouth of Red river. 


STATISTICS OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY CONVENTION WHICH 
ASSEMBLED IN ST. LOUIS ON THE 15TH DAY OF OCT., 1849. 


Hon. ABNER T. ELLIS, of Indiana was chosen to preside over the proceedings 


y S A. DOUGLASS, of Illinois was chosen 

President: but resigning his seat on the third day, the Hon. GEORGE DARSIE, of 
Pennsylvania was « I] é y 

Vice Presitents.—Henry 5. »yer of Mo., Joseph Williams of Iowa, W. B. 


Scates of Ill . Sam me » Henry J. Eesten of Ky., Price Stewart 


in respect to the « unization 


of Tenn.. C. C. Lathrop of La., Chas. Bracken of Wis., Samuel Farrer of Ohio 
W. L. Tatten of Penn., A. K. Williams of N. Y., John Biddle of Michi ; 
Maury of Va., Robt. Chambers of N. J. 

Secret aries.—A. B. Chambers of Mo., W. H. Wallace of Iowa, A. S. Mitchell 
of Ky., W. G. Minor of Mo., T. A. Stuart of Il. 

Marshal —-Thornton Grimsly of Mo. 

Number «f Delegates.—From Missouri, 539; from Illinois, 379; from Iowa, 74; 
from Indiana,37; from Kentucky, 9; from Tennessee, 9; from Louisiana, 1; 
from Wisconsin, 4; from Ohio, 8; from Pennsylvania, 18; from New York, 1; 
from Michigan, 1; from Virginia, 1; from New Jersey, 1:—1084 in all.* 

Committee on Resolutions.—From Mo., Austin A. King, J. Loughborough, T. 
B. English ; Ill., Richard Bond, W. B. Warren, Thos. Havne ; Iowa, V. P. Van 
Antwerp, G. H. Walworth, Wm. Thompson; Indiana, A. S. White, R. W. 
Thompson, A. T- Ellis; Ky., H. J. Easten, A. 8S. Mitchell, James Harper; Tenn., 
Le Roy Pope, Jr., E. J. Carroll, Geo. W. Smith ; La., C. C. Lathrop ; Wisconsin, 
Chas. Bracken, J. R. Murray, Edward Vaughn; Ohio, D. W. Deshler, J. H. Sul- 
livan, Henry Stoddard ; Penn., Geo. Darsie, Chas. Naylor, J. H. Reid; N. Y., A. 
K. Williams ; Michigan, John Biddle ; New Jersey, Robt. Chamber 

Committee on Memorial to Congress.—W. F. Bowden, of Wisconsin; A. 
Williams, N. Y.; Charles Naylor, Penn ; J. F. Maury, Va. ; John G. Low, Ohio; 
G. W. Lincoln, Ten.; O. H. Smith, Indiana; W. S Wait, Ill ; John Biddle, 
Michigan ; James Clark, Iowa; Thos. Allen, Mo.; Basil Duke, Ky.; C. C. La- 
throp, La.; Robt. Chambers, N. J. 


*The number of delegates has been taken from the Mo. Republican. It is possible that 
when compared with the true list it may not be correct, but it 1s doubtless nearly so. 
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